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~. THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 

Tue zealous and enthusiastic lover of music, who originated 
this-admirablée society, is no more, but the example he set 
we trust has not been lost on his survivors. “If ever an 
amateur-deserved the title of the Meczenas of music, it was 
the late Mr, Alsager, Not content, as many are, to make it 
an egotistical source of mere private amusement, his object 
was. 'to spread taste for its moge recondite and elaborate 
beauties fat and wide, to popularize its philosophy among 
amateurs, and by their medium to refine the general feeling of 
the public, Musi¢ was his sole relaxation, his chief social 
delight ; and as his heart was open to all the eloquence of its 
appeal, so were the portals of his princely hospitality thrown 
wide apart to weleome its professors, who, as hearers or as 
players, found an equally warm and generous reception. The 
good he thus’gradually, but surély ‘effected, was incalculable. 
The more profound and’ poetical works of the great triad of 
instrumental composers, which for so long had remained a 
sealed book to the multitude of amateurs, aye, and of musicians 
too, were, through his exertions, made familiar as household- 
gods.” ‘But it is the lover of Beethoven who should most 
fondly cherish the memory of Mr. Alsager. Perhaps never 
was there an instance of such unbounded enthusiasm for the 
works’ of a great man, as in that lamented gentleman’s 
revetence, and adoration for the chamber-compositions of 
Beethoven. He knew them all by heart ; every one of their 
melodies was to him as a dear friend; he doted on them, And 
as the mother’s fondness for her offspring is so frequently 
exemplified in a preference for the least generally admired :— 


“ The feeblest and yet the favorite ;”” 


so was his devotion to the quartets of Beethoven. In pro- 
portion to their being unkuown and more neglected was the 
measure of his love for them administered. He loved the 
first six dearly, (as who would not?) but. much more dearly 
the three that follow. . The tenth and eleventh he venerated— 
and the last six, ‘‘ the Posthumous,” he idolized; for they 
were the coyest to disclose the treasures of their beauty— 
wrapped and folded in an atmosphere of golden mist, which 
only the eye and the heart of enthusiasts could penetrate. So 
these were'less courted ; nay, for a time almost abandoned ; 
and for this Mr: Alsager loved them more; felt for them 
more; devoted himself to their interest; and preached a 
crusade in their behalf, which ended in the conversion of 
sceptics, and the establishment of the truth, which was hidden 
until he unfolded it to the worid. This was the noble use to 
which he gave up the whole of the leisure he enjoyed from 
those .worldly occupations in the conduct of which he had 
earned ‘such high distinction. In recording the opening of 
the third season of the Beethoven Quartet Society, it would 


. career. 





have been but false delicacy in us to refrain from alluding; in 
a mangers suitable, to the occasion, to him~ who, was. its 
originator, to him who not only laid the seeds but fostered 
the growth, as it gradually reared its head above the ground, 
and who has now bequeathed it to his friend and associate in 
the good work, Scipion Rousselot, a musician and an enthu- 
siast, and a fit holder of such a legacy. The day is indeed 
far distant when amateurs and professors of that art which he 
loved so well shall have ceased to mourn the loss of -Mr. 
Alsager ; a loss as unexpected as it was cruel ; and it .would 
be an unworthy affectation in us to shrink from avowing the 
deep sympathy we-entertain for the general feeling of regret. 
He was an intellectual and a good man—may we never forget 
to cherish and revere his memory. 

The first meeting for the season 1847 (the third), took 
place on Monday evening, at the Beethoven Rooms, which, 
in their new garb of white-wash, wore an appearance of 
desolation easily accountable to those who, like ourselves, had 
not entered them since last summer. However, there were 
so many familar faces, that as the performances went on 
things began to look more cheerful, and faith and hope assumed 
their comfortable sway. The programme of the evening, 
according to the plan already adopted, comprised three 
quartets selected from the three different epochs of the master’s 
The first was the quartet in F major, belonging to 
the Op. 18, which Beethoven composed in 1791, and. dedi- 
cated to his: illustrious patron and kind friend, the Prince 


'Lichnowsky. In this quartet will be remarked the character- 


istics of Beethoven’s early style, exemplified in great perfection. 
lt is one of the most admirable of all his works, and was 
written just as his manner was threatening to assume its 
second form. Nevertheless, we have the clear design, the 
short and simple subjects, the independent use of the full 
cadence, the free control of counterpoint (some fine examples of 
which occur in the final movement), the natural and unaffected 
harmonies, and the employment of lengthened phraseology, 
only for the effects of climax, which are the elements of 
Mozart’s and Haydn’s styles, with perhaps a greater leaning 
to the tender pathos of the former, than to the robust vivacity 
of the latter. The first movement (in F major), Allegro con 
Brio, has. a bold subject, easily retained by the ear, and 
worked throughout with great fluency of counterpoint. It 
is highly energetic and commanding. The Adagio affetiuoso 
ed Apassionato (in D minor), would leave nothing to be 
desired if Beethoven had made no progress in his art beyond 
what it develops. It is exquisitely pathetic, and many. of 
its bursts of anguish would draw tears from the most callous 
** And make men tremble who never weep.” 


The scherzo-is playful and ‘mostiifigeniously written’; a-fine 


contrast being produced by the very opposite character of the 
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which captivates by its eapricious vivagity, while the treate 
ment is masterly in its development and interesting in its 
variety. The introduction of the second theme is novel and 
beautiful, and its employment throughout the movement is 
marked by the most exquisite fancy. The fine effect prto- 
duced by the occasional appearance of the first subject in 
the fugued style is also worthy the attention of those who 
would study Beethoven’s scores with profit. There is no 
dryness or pedantry in it, but it appears in all the freshness 
of a new and beautiful thought. It may seem a bold 
assertion, but we cannot kelp stating our conviction that 
this quartet, which stands No. 1 on the list (although we 
believe it was really the third in the order of production) is 
equal to any of the seventeen, since from the first bar to the 
last it is a manifestation of genius and power of the highest 
order. It is also strikingly original, while it adheres in a 

t measure to the plan of these models which are left us 
in the imperishable works of Mozart and Haydn. 

Before stating our impressions of the manner in which 
this quartet was executed, it may be as well to say a word 
or two about M. Rousselot’s position with respect to the 
engagements for the season, resulting from circumstances 
over which he could have no control. The loss of Camillo 
Sivori, who is absent in America, cannot be sufficiently 
lamented. The idea of supplying his place by any other than 
Ernst or Joachim would be preposterous. But M. Rousselot 
did his best under the circumstances, by engaging Herr 
David, the celebrated violinist from Leipsic. Here he was 
disappointed, however—illness or some other cause rendering 
Herr David's advent this season impossible. At his wit’s 
end for a substitute, the arrival of M. Steveniers from 
Brussels offered a means of extricating himself from difficulty, 
which M. Rousselot would have been unwise to overlook. 
Steveniers was accordingly engaged to lead the quartets in 
alternation with M. Sainton, until the arrival of Vieuxtemps, 
who is expected later in the season. This gentleman is 
violinist to the king of the Belgians, and enjoys a very high 
reputation on the continent. The F major quartet of 
Beethoven gave us an excellent opportunity to form a judg- 
ment of his capabilities. His execution is bold and energetic 
perhaps occasionally wanting in finish, but for the most part 
effective. His intonation is rarely at fault, and his tone 
though thin, is agreeable and stands ont in good relief. His 
style is chaste, polished, and wholly devoid of exaggeration. 
He takes no liberties with the text of his author, moreover— 
which is a great point of recommendation. On the whole, 
though M. Steveniers is not a Sivori, he is a very excellent 
artist, and few will be dissatisfied with him in his post among 
the Beethoven quartettists. The quartet was gencrally well 
executed. The adagio gave M. Steveniers occasion to show 
that he is quite at home in the pathetic and expressive style, 
and many of his readings were highly poetical. In the finale 
too, his execution was often so neat, brilliant, and effective, 
as to elicit marks of special approval from the audience. In 
the other parts, Saintcun, Hill, and Rousselot were all that 
could be desired, and the ensemble was generally most satis- 
factory. Some exquisite effects were produced in pianissimo 
passages, which did not pass unnoticed. 

The next quartet performed was ore which Beethoven 
wrote in 1808, seventeen years later in life—the C major, from 
the set dedicated to Prince Rasumowsky, op. 59. This con- 
tains the plaintive and mysterious movement in 6-8 measure, 
Andante con moto quasi allegretto, in A minor, and the magni- 
ficent fugued Finale, which rank among the most astonishing 








inspirations of the great musician. We have so often com- 
mented the beauties of this quartet,* that itis wn 

here to dwell upon them, Suifiee it that it was composed when 
Beethoven’s second style had attained its meridian, when he 
had entirely forgotten Mozart and Hayda, retaining only their 
peculiarities of form which he had.developed to gigantic pro- 
portions. It is remarkable throughout for savage independence 
of rhythm and harmony, for phrases long-drawn out and pro- 
tracted ad infinitum, for unexpected cadences and bold pro- 
gressions, for pretty melodies cut short as they are born or 
twisted into singular proportions by the wayward and petulant 
fancy of the creator, for endless successions and repetitions of 
climaxes, and in short for all those peculiarities which in the 
Posthumous Quartets are carried to the very utmost verge of 
musical propriety, and sometimes (must it be said?) tumble 
into the chasm beyond. Nevertheless it is a magnificent work, 
the genius of Beethoven having been in its veriest prime at the 
epoch of its production. There are effects in it that of themselves 
are worth a whole quartet; the most wonderful example we 
can adduce being the startling interruption of the climax ia 
the coda of the last movement, by a single nute (A flat, if we 
recollect) played by the four instruments in unison, and the 
unexpected increase of power and fullness of effect almost 
orchestral that distinguisheS the resumption of the coda, and 


continues augmenting and augmenting till the very last notes 


have been struck. The frenzy of genius is here exerted with 
a grandeur that almost terrifies, 

We were much pleased with the execution of this wonder- 
ful quartet. No one plays the ‘ Rasumowskys Quartets” 
with more fire and abandon than M. Sainton ; and the C major 
suits the breadth and energy of his style better than any of 
them. He played very finely on Monday, execution and style 
walking hand in hand up as far towards the walls that humana 
fallibility is destined always to meet in its march to perfection 
as it was well possible for human fallibility to accomplish, The 
value of M. Steveniers was doubly felt in this quartet. The 
manner in which he made every point of the second violin tell, 
without improper obtrusiveness on the unity of the whole 
effect, proved him an excellent musician as well as an excel- 
lent violinist. Mr. Hill, on the tenor, always invaluable, in 
the C major quartet comes out with giant force. . Mark him 
in the florid passage of the trio, in the sentimental bits of the 
Andante, and in the numberless traits de bravoure of the 
finale ; in each and all he is excellent—quick, steady; ener- 
getic, and effective. Rousselot has made these quartets an 
especial and laborious siudy, It is not then to be wondered 
at that he is acquainted with every bit of light and shade 
that is necessary for their appropriate interpretation, and that 
his pure and classical style is never so well employed as when 
in the act of giving them utterance. 

The third and last performance of the evening was the E 
flat, No. 15, op. 127, the first of the quartets styled “ Posthu- 
mous,” composed in 1824 (sixteen years after the second, and 
thirty-three years after the first of those included in the ,}1ro- 
gramme), and dedicated by Beethoven to the Russian prince, 
Galitzin, who, though a zealous amateur, turned out after all 
but a senrvy patron. No music grows more upon you than 
these Posthumous Quartets. At first they seem wild, vague, 
rambling, and incoherent; then gleams of light appear to 
burst out here and there, giving us, as it were, glimpses of a 
paradise concealed ; then full floods of glory, in the form of 
stately and transparent melodies, sinuous and long-drawn-out, 
eloquent and persuasive, winning by repeated appeals to the 


July 8, 1846, by Sainten, Sivori, 
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seat ‘of passion in the heart ; then harmonies that sparkle and 
shite; as rubies under the influence of the sun; then effects 
of gigantic contrast, like mighty mountains isolated on a limit- 
less plain ; then rushings of irresistible sound, like the roar 
of the mighty ocean, beating and bellowing with eternul 
extitement, or like the torrents of some huge and ever- 
tumbling cataract. These at first come out in fragments, 
seéningly unconnected; but gradually they appear to melt 
into one particular hue ; a tone sleeps upon the whole, as the 
sun’s light, more or less bright aecording to the period of the 
day; upon the bosom of the earth; the thought of the com- 
poser, the sentiment of his work, breaks out by degrees, like 
the first peepings of the morning, and finally the whole mean- 
ing flushes upon the brain, as the noon-day sun suddenly 
emerging from behind a cloud, or some tremendous truth but 
jast ‘discovered, which has been a truth from eternity, albeit 
humanity’s imperfection has been blind to its manifestation. 
We have had our doubts and qualms about these quartets. 
We would fain have thought them perfect, because they were 
Beéthoven’s; but for many a long day our hearts were as 
atone to their impression. They melted not, nor touched us. 
Strong in our faith, however—our faith in Beethoven—we 
have undergone the ordeal of inflyences and impressions which 
we have faintly striven to explain, and day after day new lights 
break in upon us, and carry us further and further towards 
conviction. 

The E flat quartet, performed on Monday night, is one of 
those most likely to make themselves ultimately understood. 
We fever enjoyed a hearing of one of the “‘ Posthumous” 
more. There is so much of dim grandeur in the Maestoso ; 
of passion, broken on the wheel, iu the Allegro teneramente ; 
of tenderness and loving pathos in the Adagio; of capricious 
playfulness in its twin-sister that mixes with its being, the 
Andante con moto; of wild mystery in the Scherzo, and such 
a mingling of the whole of them in the Finale, that it is impos- 
sible to grapple with the varied intensity of our sensations in 
listening to it. It is a vagary—but the vagary of the poet, 
magnificently various, as the many-hued clouds that wait upon 
the sunset. The executive triumph of the evening was decid- 
edly this quartet, to which each of the four players brought 
their whole amount of enthusiasm. It was indeed a fine per- 
formarice. Though Sainton held the first violin, he was not 
first violin, for Steveniers played up to him so admirably that 
the effect was as of one first violin playing a double part. 
In such a performance station could not be taken into account ; 
violins, tenor, violoncello were united into one loud instru- 
ment which gave utterance to the eloquent thoughts of the 
mighty dead—the poet who sleeps in the tomb, while his 
melodies, winged cherubs, fly over the face of the earth, and 
delight mankind with their beauty. The audience were 
enchanted, and rewarded the four executants with repeated 
bursts of applause and an enthusiastic greeting at the conclu- 
sion. M. Rousselot has thus begun the season of 1847, in 
spite of sinister events, most propitiously. 

Among the company we observed Mr. and Mrs. Benedict, 
Miss Horsley, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Kate Loder, Miss Judine, 
(the charming young pianist and pupil of Moscheles, who 
delights in giving concerts of classical music, and in playing 
Beethoven's concertos with full orchestra,) Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
Mr. Fetdinand Praeger, Mr. Hogarth, Signor Piatti, M. 
Lavigné, Mr. Robert Barnett, M. Bouché (the once cele- 
brated violinist), M. Barret, Mr. Ella, M. Eugene Coulon, 
“M. Jules de Glimes, and many other distinguished artists and 
amateors. The second meeting is fixed for Monday, the 22nd 
inst. We shall attend, and strongly recommend our readers 








At all events no musician shot 


to follow our example. 
absent himself from any of the meetings. 





LOLA MONTEZ. 

This celebrated danseuse has been lately cutting capers after 
her own peculiar fashion, in Munich. It appears that she is 
generally accompanied in her perambulations by a novel life- 
guardsman, in the person of an outrageous semi-bull-dog, who 
does not always confine himself to acting on the defensive, but 
sometimes indulges in asmall morceau of spontaneous warfare, 
purely, it might be supposed, to keep his tusks in praetice.» On 
one occasion the fair denizen of Terpsichore (as the Morning 
Post would say) was taking a forenoon promenade in Louis 
Street, attended by her strong-sided champion, and in passing 
close to a a grape waggon, 

‘In England ’twould be dung, dust, or a dray,’’ 

it seems that one of the horses stared somewhat impudently 
at the fair lady, at which Cerberus took umbrage, and without 
more ado flew at him, and fastened his teeth in his throat. 
The waggoner, indignant, rushed upon the dog, and struek him 
with his whip— which observing, with the speed of lightning, 
the irritated Lola rushed u; on the waggoner, and fractured his 
proboscis with a blow ofher parapluie. The cartman threw up his 
hands to feel his nose, and finding the damage greater than the 
pain, gave vent to vollies of imprecations through his fingers, and 
calling the citizens round him, denounced the damsel with the 
fatal bull-dog, and still more fatal umbrella. Lola endeavoured 
to make her escape, but for some time was hedged in by the 
crowd that had gathered at the call of the damaged waggoner, 
allof whom visited her with threats and oaths. Bethinking 
herself of her umbrella, and calling on Cerberus to lend a tooth, 
she made for that point where the surrounding enemy was 
weakest, and striking two lookers on in quick succession, she 
pushed her way through the affrighted remainder, and bolted 
into a druggist’s shop, closing the door after her with so 
much violence that every pane was broken, and thus shut 
herself in from the vengeance of her pursuers. The druggist, 
though a staid man, was inclined to ladies and bull-dogs, so 
he vowed to protect Cerberus and Lola from the rage of the 
populace. By this time a crowd had gathered round the door, 
led on by the waggoner, protecting his ruptured frontis- 
piece with the aid of a red cotton pocket-hanckerchief; 
nor did they depart before they had demolished every 
pain of glass in the druggist’s house, and swore to returm 
and wreak their wrath after they had dined. Lola 
escaped through a back door, and arrived with Cerberus 
at her hotel, but the people found her out, and besieged her 
even on her own hearth. They threatened dissolution to the 
house, and were about to carry their resolves into execution, 
when the city guard appeared, dispersed the mob, and restored 
the dancer and the bull-dog to comparative secuntv. The last 
accounts state that the guards still watch around the house. 
Lola is determined to leave the affair to arbitration, and then 
to leave the city. A surgeon and two waggoners will be 
appointed to adjudicate on the wholesale value of a nose, upon 
which Lola will refund the sum awarded, deducting a trifle as 
compensation for the loss of one of Cerberus’s eyes, which for- 
tunately was blind. The entire town is divided for and 
against the captivating and striking danseuse, but from all we 
can learn, we are inclined to think that the Nozs will certainly 
have the worst of it. 


MADAME BISHOP IN THE PROVINCES, 
From a Correspondent.) 
On Tuesday last, Madame Bishop made her bow ift the 
Edinburgh Theatre, in Sonnambula. She received a most 
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flattering reception from a full and highly fashionable audi- 
ence. The opera was listened to throughout with great 
attention ; and it was evident that much was expected from 
the heroine of the evening. | In the opening Cavatina, 
‘* Dearest Companions,” Madame Bishop at once raised her- 
self to the greatest height in the estimation of the audience; 
her most exquisite singing producing such an effect on her 
hearers, that they could not refrain from interrupting her with 
manifestations of delight. Every point of Madame Bishop’s 
vocalizing, every artistic and delicate effect, was responded 
to by the house, that seemed fully to appreciate the talents 
and genius of the singer. A more critical audience could 
hardly be assembled within the walls of any theatre than there 
was at the Theatre Royal, on Tuesday evening. The artist 
could not have been done greater justice nor could she have 
received a greater amount of homage. To say the truth, an 
Edinburgh audience has seldom been roused to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm. Generally speaking, our audiences are not 
easily excited, but when they are excited their feelings know 
no-bounds Such was the case on Tuesday evening. Madame 
Bishop’s splendid acting and magnificent singing awoke them 
from their natural apathy, and almost drove them wild. They 
were unprepared for so wonderful an exhibition of vocal and 
histrionic powers combined ; and though they expected much, 
from Madame Bishop’s great fame, yet the reality so far sur- 
passed expectation as to produce amazement and surprise. 
Tue walls of the Edinburgh Theatre have not been asssailed 
by such deafening clamour for many years as hailed them on 
Tuesday evening. Madame Bishop was twice rapturously 
encored in the finale—a compliment seldom, if ever, paid to a 
singer at the Edinburgh Theatre ;— and when the fair vocalist 
came before the curtain to answer to the unanimous call of the 
house, the entire audience rose at her, as they were wont at 
Kean, and cheered her for several minutes. So much for en- 
thusiasm for talent in Auld Reekie. Mr. Reeves performed 
Elvino decently; and Mr. P. Corti but indifferently. The 
opera was well got up. The Sonnambula was repeated on 
Wednesday, with increased effect and redoubled enthusiasm. 
As Madame Bishop’s singing is heard oftener, it delghts the 
more. Like some singers, she does not strike with all her 
powers at once, and leaves Itttle or nothing to after-hearing. 
Her effects do not evaporate with a first performance; there 
is always something new to astonish and enrapture, and even 
when rapture and surprise are satisfied, there is always some- 
thing new to learn. This is the divinest consummation of 
art, which only singers gifted like Madame Bishop can attain. 
To-night the Maid of Artois will be produced, of which you 
shall have due notice early next week. 





THE AFPFINITIES, 
From the German of Gothe. 
Continued from page 154. 

PART IIl——CHAPTER V. 


Trus, in ihe social whirlpool did Luciana still keep urging on 
this bustling life. Her court daily increased, partly because her 
doings were exciting and attractive to a great number, and partly 
because she managed to gain others by her kindness and affability. 
Her liberality knew no bounds ; and when so much that was valua- 
ble and beautiful poured in upen her, through the affection of her 
aunt and bridegroom, she seemed not to possess anything of her 
own, nor to know the value of the things, which they had heaped 
around her. Thus she did not hesitate a moment to take off a 
costly shawl and hang it round a lady, who seemed too meanly clad 
in comparison with the others, and she did this so archly and dex- 
terously that it was impossible to refuse the gift. One of her court 
always had a purse, with the office of making enquiries in any place 








they entered, concerning the sick and aged, and of relieving their 
wants at least for the moment. Thus in all the country round 
she acquired an excellent name, which nevertheless caused her 
much inconvenience, as it frequently incumbered her with idle 
paupers. 

But nothing so much increased her fame as her remarkably kind 
and persevering conduct towards an unfortunate young man, who, 
being in other respects handsome and well made, avoided society, 
because he had lost his hand, though honourably in battle. This disfi- 
gurement excited in him so much melancholy ;—it was for him such 
ani annoyance that every new acquaintance had to be informed of 
his calamity—that he chose rather to shut himself up, to abandon 
himself to reading and other studies, and to have nothing more to 
do with society. 

The existence of this young man did not remain concealed from 
Luciana. He was forced to come and join first a small party, then 
a larger one, then one larger still; she behaved to him more agree- 
ably than to any other, and by her urgency in obliging him, con- 
trived to give a certain value to his loss, as she showed herself so 
active in replacing it. At table lie was forced to take his place by 
her and she cut his meat, that he might only have to use his fork. 
If persons who were older or of a higher rank prevented this prox- 
imity she extended her attention over the entire table, and the hur- 
ried servants had to compensate the young man for that of which 
distance threatened to deprive him. At last she exhorted him to 
write with his left hand, all his efforts were to be sent to her, and 
thus, near or far, she always stood in connection with him. The 
young man did not know what had befallen him, and from this 
moment he really began a new life. 

Perhaps we may imagine that such conduct was displeasing to 
the bridegroom.. e contrary was the case. He considered her 
endeavours highly meritorious, and was so much the more satisfied 
in this respect that he had learned to know the almost exaggerated 

ualities by which she contrived to remove from herself every- 
thing that appeared in the slightest degree critical. She wished to 
fly about with every one at her pleasure, every one was in danger of 
being pushed, pulled or otherwise teazed bv her, but no one could 
venture to do the like with her, to treat her as he pleased or to 
return a liberty which she herself took, in the slightest way ; thus 
she held others in the strictest bounds of decorum towards herself. 
while towards others she seemed every moment to be overstepping 
them. 

Altogether one might have thought that it was her fixed maxim 
to expose herself equally to praise and blame, to being liked and 
disliked ; for if she sought to gain people in various ways, she 
generally spoiled all again with her wicked tongue, which spared 
nobody. ‘Ihus not a single visit was paid in the neighbourhood, 
nor were she and her party ever kindly received in the castles and 
residences without her showing on her return, in the most reckless 
manner, that she liked to regard all the relatives of humanity only 
on the ridiculous side. There were three brothers who were 
overtaken by old age, while complimenting each other as to who 
should he married first ; there was a short young lady with a tall 
old man ; there, on the contrary, was a little active man with an 
unwieldy giantess. In one house you stnmbled over a child at 
every step ; another never seemed full to her, even with the 
largest party, because no children were present. Old married 
people, she thought, ought to be buried as soon as possible, that 
somebody might Jaugh in the house, when 10 heirs had been given 
them. Young married people ought to travel, because a domestic 
life did not suit them. Just as she dealt with persons she dealt 
with things, with buildings, with house and table furniture. The 
decorations of walls, above all, elicited some comical remark. From 
the oldest tapestry to the most modern papering—from the most 
vencrable family picture to the most trivial copper-plate—all was 
food for her jeering remarks, so that it was a wonder that for five 
miles round anything was still in existence. 

In this negating tendency there was perhaps no malice, properly 
so called ; she might have been generally impelled by a wanton 
self-will, but in her deportment towards Ottilia, there was real 
bitterness. She looked down with contempt on the calm, uninter- 
rupted activity of this dear girl; and when it was remarked, in the 
course of conversation, what great care Ottilia took of the gardens 
and hot-houses, she not only made a jest of it, while, forgetful of 
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the depth of winter, she appeared to wonder that neither flowers 
nor fruit were to be seen, but she fetched so much verdure, so 
many branches, so much indeed of everything which was budding, 
and empl syed it for the daily decoration of the rooms.and the table, 
that Ottilia and the gardener were not a little hurt at the destruc- 
tion of their hopes for the ensuing year, and perhaps for a longer 
time. 

Inst as little did she allow Ottilia t> follow in quiet her domestic 
routine, in which she ordinarily had moved so commodiously. 
Ottilia was to join all the parties of pleasure and sledging-expe- 
ditions ; was to go to the balls given in the neighbourhood ; was to 
shun neither snow, cold, nor strong night-winds, since so many 
others could bear them without dying. Ottilia suffered not a little 
on this account, but Luciana gained nothing ; for although Ottilia 
was very simply clad, she always was, or at any rate seemed to be, 
the most beautiful in the eyes of the gentlemen. _ A soft attracting 
power asembled all the men around her, whether in the extended 
spaces she occupied the first or the last place. Even Luciana’s 
bridegroom conversed often with her, the more so as he desired 
her advice and co-operation in an affair which occupied him, 

He had become better acquainted with the architect, had, while 
over his collection of works of art, talked much with him on 
historical matters, and on other occasions, especially while looking 
over the chapel, had learned to appreciate his talent, The baron 
was young and rich ; he made collections, and wished to build ; his 
love for building was great, his knowledge of it was small ; and he 
thought that in the architect he had found a man with whom he 
could carry out several of his views. .He had communicated his 
intentions to his bride, who commended him, aud was highly 

leased with the proposal; more perhaps to detach the young man 
bom Ottilia (for she thought she had observed in him something 
like an inclination) than because she thought of employing his 
talent for any purpose of his own. For, although he had been 
very active at her extempore testivals, and had offered many 
resources on many occasions, she always thought that she herself 
was the best judge. Moreover, as her inventions were generally 
of a common-place kind, the talent of a clever valet was just as 
serviceable to her as that of the most eminent artist, If she wished 
to pay any one a festal compliment on his birthday, or any other 
day of note, her imagination did not soar beyond a votive altar, or 
the coronation of a living or plaster head. 

Ottilia was able to give the best information to the bridegroom, 
who had asked what was the architect’s position with respect to 
the house. She knew that Charlotte had already been looking out 
a situation for him, since, if the company had not arrived, the youag 
man would have retired immediately after the completion of the 
chapel, as there must necessarily be a pause in all building during 
the winter. Hence it would be very desirable for the clever artist 
to have the benefit of a new patron, 

The personal connection of Ottilia with the architect was per- 
fectly pure and dispassionate. The agreeable manners and the 
activity he had displayed in her presence, had amused her and 
pleased her like the vicinity of an elder brother. Her feeling 
towards him remained on the calm passionless surface of con- 
sanguinity, for in her heart there was no place left. It was 
completely filled with her love for Edward, and only the Deity, 
who penetrates everything, could share this heart with him. 

The deeper the winter set in, the wilder the weather, the more 
impassable the roads, the greater appeared the attraction of spend- 
ing the decreasing days in such good company. After a little 
ebbing, the house was gradually overflowed by a multitude, 
Officers from remote garrisons, of whom the more educated were 
very acceptable, the ruder very annoying to the party, were among 
the number, nor was there any lack of civilians, and one day the 
Count and Baroness arrived, completely unexpected. 

Their presence seemed first to create a real court. The men of 
rank and social position surronnded the Count, while the ladies did 
full justice to the Baroness. People did not long wonder to see 
them both together and so cheerful, for they learned that tie 
Ceunt’s wife had died, and that a new union would take place as 
soon as eliguette permitted. Ottilia remembered their first visit— 
every word which had then been uttered about marriage and sepa- 
ration, union and division, hope, expectation, self-denial and 
resignation. Both persons, then completely without prospects, 








now stood before her, close to the promised happiness, and, am 
involuntary sigh escaped from her heart. ead 

Luciana had scarcely heard that the Count was an amateur of 
music, than she managed to get upa concert, at which she wished 
to sing with a guitar-accompaniment. Her wish was fulfilled: she 
played on th€ instrament with some talent, and had a pleasing 
voice. As for the words, they were as little understood as when 
any other German beauty sings to the guitar... However allassured 
her that she sang with great expression, and she could) well be,eon- 
tented with the applause she had received. Only a. strange mis- 
chance befel her on this occasion. There was among the party a 
young poet, whom she particularly hoped to oblige, as she wished 
to have some songs by him addressed to herself, and hence she 
chietly sung his songs on this particular evening. He, like all the 
rest, was polite, but she had expected more. She had sometimes 

ressed him, but could get nothing further out of him, until at last; 
in.a fit of impatience, she sent one of her retinue to sound him,.as 
to whether he was not delighted to hear his excellent poems. so 
excellently sung. ‘My poems?” said he, with astonishment; 
then he added, “ Excuse me, sir, I have heard nothing but vowels, 
and not even all of these. However it is my duty to show my 
gratitade for such a kind intention.” The courtier was silent, 
while the other tried to get out of the affair with some well- 
sounding compliments. Lnciana gave the poet to understand, ia 
no obscure manner, that she expected something written expressly 
for her. If it would not have been too hard, he could have placed 
before her the alphabet to pick out at pleasure a poetical panegyric 
to any melody that might be at hand. Nevertheless, she could 
not get out of this affair without being wounded in her feelings ; for 
she learned shortly afterwards that the poet had on that very even- 
ing written to a favorite melody of Ottilia’s a charming poem, the 

tone of which was more than complimentary. 

Luciana, like all persons of her kind, who constantly mingle 
together what is advantageous for them, and what is injurious, now 
wished to try her luck in recitation. Her memory was good, but 
her style of delivery—to speak the trath—was mindless, and vehe- 
ment without being impassioned. She recited ballads, narratives, 
and other pieces of the kind usually employed for declamation, and 
had contracted an nofortunate habit of accompanying her words 
with gestures. Thus the properly lyric and epic were uapleasantly 
jumbled rather than connected with the dramatic. 

The Count, who was an acute man, and, therefore, soon took 
a survey of the company, with their inclinations, passions, and 
amusements, induced Luciana—happily or otherwise —to try a new 
style of performance, which was very suitable to her person. ‘I 
find,” he said, ‘* many well-made people here, who assuredly must 
be able to imitate picturesque movements and attitudes. Should 
they not try to represent real well-known pictures? Such aa 
imitation, if it requires much trouble in the arrangement, produces 
an incredibly charming effect.” 

Luciana quickly perceived that here she would be quite at 
home. Her fine stature, her tall figure, her face regular but 
expressive, her plaited light-brown hair, her slender neck,—all 
seemed made on purpose for a picture ; and if she had known that 
she looked more beautiful when standing still than when in motion 
—-since in the latter case a certain want. of grace often marred the 
general effect—she would certainly have given herself up.more 
zealously to this natural sort of painting. 

They looked for prints from celebrated pictures, and first chose 
the “ Belisarius,” after Vandyck. A tall well-made man of a certain 
age was to represent the sitting figure of the blind general, the 
architect was to imitate the warrior standing before him in mourntul 
sympathy, whom he really somewhat resembled. _ Luciana had 
halfmodestly chosen for herself the young woman. in the back 
ground, who is counting out a liberal donation. from a purse into 
the palm of her haad, whlic au old woman seems to be dissuading 
her, and demonstrating that she is doing too, much, Another lady, 
in the very act of giving alms to Belisarius, was, not forgotten. 

On this and other pictures they set to work right earnestly. The 
Count,gave some hints to the architect who forthwith constructed a 
theatre for the purpose, and took the necessary precautions for 
lighting. It was uot until they had plunged deep into their preli, 
minary arrangement that they perceived their project required a 
combieunias outlay, and that many requisites were not to be obtained 
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“dm aceountry place in the middle of the winter. That nothing 
_might interrupt the amusement, Luciana cut up nearly the whole 
of her wardrobe to make the different costumes, which the artists, 
© gpbitrarily enough, had represented. ; 
The evening arrived and the performance took place in presence 
“of a numerous assembly, and with great applaus® Music of a 
significant character served to raise the expectations, The “ Beli- 
*. garius” was done first. The forms were so suitable, the colours 
were so happily distributed and the lighting was so artistically man- 
aved, that one really supposed one’s self transported into another 
world. Still the presence of the real, instead of the merely seeming, 
produced a kind of painfnl sensation. } 

The curtain fell and was raised again more than once in compli- 
ance with the general desire. A musical in/ermezzo then amused 
the company, who were to be astonished be a picture of a higher 
kind. This was Poussin’s well-known “ Ahasuerus and Esther.” 
This time Luciana had provided better for herself ; as the fainting 
queen she displayed all her ebarms, and for the girls who supported 
her she had prudently chosen mere pretty well-made figures, none of 
which could in every degree compete with her own, Ottilia re- 
mained excluded from this picture, as from the rest ; to represent 
the Jupiter-like king on his golden throne, Luciana had selected the 
Handsomest and most robust men of the party, so that a really 
incomparable degree of perfection was obtained. 

As a third subject, they had selected the so-called “ Paterna! 
Admonition,” by Terburg ; and who is unacquainted with the fine 
copper-plate by our Wille from this picture? A noble knightly 
. father is sitting, with one foot crossed over the other, and seems to 
be appealing to the conscience of his daughter, who is standing 
before him. She is a majestic person, dressed ia white satin, rich 
in folds, who, though only seen from behind, seems to indicate, by 
her whole appearance, that she is collecting herself. However, we 
see by the mien and gesture of the father, that the admonition is 
not very vehement and overpowering, while as for the mother, she 
seems to be concealing a slight degree of confusion, by looking 
into a glass of wine, which she is in the act of drinking, 

This was an opportunity for Luciana to appear in her greatest 
brilliancy. Her tresses, the form of her head, the back of her 
neck, were beautiful beyond measure, and her waist, which was 
exceedingly slender, and but little shown off by the modern-antique 
dress worn by ladies,* was displayed most advantageously in the 
older costume. Moreover, the architect had taken care to adjust 
the rich tolds of the white satin with the most artificial nature, so 
that this living imitation was, without question, far superior to the 
original picture, and occasioned universal delight. There was no 
end to the demands for repetition, and the natural wish to see the 
face of a lovely being whose back they had looked upon so long, 
gained so much in strength, that one impatient wag cried out the 
words, often written at the end of a page, “ ‘fournez s’i) vous plait,” 
and met the approval of all. However, the performers knew their 
advantage too well, and had too deeply felt the meaning of these 
works of art to comply with this general demand. The apparently 
modest daughter stood quietly, without vouchsafing to the spee- 
tators the expression of her countenance, the father remained 
sitting in hisadmonitory position, and the mother did not move 
her eyes or nose from the transparent glass, in which, though she 
appeared to drink, the wine did not diminish, We need not say 
much of the little after-pieces, for which Dutch scenes of inns and 
fairs had been selected. 

The Count and the Baroness took their departure, promising to 
return during the first happy weeks of their approaching union ; 
and Charlotte at last hoped, after painfully toiling through two 
months, that she would soon be freed from the rest of the company. 
She was certain that her daughter would be happy when the first 
tumult of marriage and youth had subsided, for the bridegroom 
considered himself the happiest man in the world, Having a great 
fortune and a modest disposition, he seemed wonderfully flattered 
Wy the privilege of possessing a lady who must please everybody. 

e had such a peculiar way of refersing everything to her, and 
only through her to himself that it produced an unpleasant sensation 
if a new comer did not at once direct all his attention to her, and 
sought to come into closer connection with himself, without troubling 





* The romance was written in the days of the “ short waists.”—TRANSLATOR. . 








himself particularly about her, as indeed was: often the. case;, 
cially with older people, on account of his own good, qualities. 
With the architect matters were soon settled. In the new. year he 
was to follow the bridegroom, and spend the carnival with him, in 
the city, where Luciana anticipated the greatest delight, from. the 
repetition of such beautifully eontrived tableaua, aud from a) hun- 
dred things besides, especially as her aunt and. bridegroom, seemed 
to regard as trifling every expense that was sequired for.,her 
amusement. 

A general departure was then to take place, but this could not 
take place inan ordinary manner, Some tolerably loud jests were 
uttered that Charlotte’s winter-provisions would seon be consumed, 
when the gentleman, who had represented Belisarias,; and.-was 
indeed sufficiently rich, being carried away by the attractions of 
Luciana, to whom he had paid homage for so long a time, cried, 
“ Then let it be in the Polish fashion, Come and.consume me, 
and thus let it go round!” No souner said than done, Lueiana 
consented. The following day everything was packed up, and. the 
whole multitude moved off into another. residence, ere there 
was room enough, but less convenience and management... Heace 
arose much that was unsuitable, and this firat made Lucianajtruly 
happy. The mode of life became more and more wild, and dis- 
orderly, Battues in the deepest snow, and other incommodious 
sports of all sorts were contrived, Ladies could no more exclude 
themselves than gentlemen, and thus they went on, hunting, and 
riding, sledging and rioting, from one estate te another, till they at 
last approached the capital. Here the intelligenee how people 
amused themselves at court and in the city gave apother turn to 
the imagination, and drew Luciana and her train into another sphere 
of life. Her aunt had gone before her. 


FROM OTTILIA’S DIARY. 


In the world we take every one to be that which he revresénts 
himself to be—but he must represent something. We bear the 
annoy ing better than the insignificant. . 

We can force everything upon society, excepting that which 
has a consequence. 

We do not learn to know people when they come to us, To 
learn their real peculiarities we must go to them. 

I feel it almost natural that we find a great deal of fault with our 
visitors, and that, as soon as they are gone, we do not judge them 
in the most amiable manner, for we have—so to speak—a right to 
measure them by our own standard. Even intelligent and charita- 
le men scarcely abstain, in such cases, from a severe censure, 

lf, on the contrary, we have been with others, and have gecn 
them in their ordinary circumstances and habits, and the situation 
which is inevitably imposed upon them—have seen how they act 
in their own sphere or adopt themselves to events—it is malice and 
a want of understanding to find that ridiculous which for more than 
one reason we ought to respect. 

By what we call conduct and good manners, that should be 
attained which otherwise is ouly to be attained by force or per- 
hope not even by force. 

ntercourse with ladies is the element of good manners. 

How can the character and peculiarities or the individual co-exist 
with the rules of social life ? 

Peculiarities should first be properly brought out by social life. 
Every one desires what is important, only it must not be obtrusive. 

A military man of education has the greatest advantages, buth in 
life and in society. 

Rough military men do not at any rate depart from their char- 
acter, and as there is generally something of good humour concealed 
behind their strength, they are quite manageable in case of need. 

No one is more intolerable than a clumsy civilian. We have a 
right to require refinement from him, as he has not to employ him- 
self in any rough occupation. 

When we live with persons who have a fine feeling for what is 
proper, we fecl an uneasiness on their account if anything improper 
occurs. Thus I always feel for Charlotte, if any cne shakes his 
chair, because she has a mortal dislike to the practice. 

No one would join a familiar party with spectacles on his’ nose 
if he knew that we ladies at once lost the pleasure of looking’ at 
him, and conyersing with him. 4 


Familiarity, in the place of respect, is always ridieulous. Novone 
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would take off his hat immediately he had paid a compliment, if he 
kuew how comieal it looked. 

‘There is no outward mark of politeness that may not have a 
deep social cause. A right education would teach the sign and the 
cause together. 

Conduct is a mirror in which every one shows his image. 

There is a certuin politeness of the heart which is akin to love, 
and from which springs the most agreeable politeness of external 
conduct. 

Voluntary independence is the finest situation, and how would 
that be possible without love ? 

We are never farther from our wishes than when we fancy we 
possess the object of our desires. 

No one is more a slave than he who considers himself free 
without actually being so. 

A person need only declare himself free, and that moment he 


feels to be confined. If he ventures to declare himself confined, 
he feels himself free. 
i door the great superiority of another there is no resource 
ove. 
There is something frightful about a superior man who is made 
much of by stupid persons. 


ey say no one is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, The reason 

is, that a hero can be appreciated by heroes only. The valet will 
probably know how to estimate those of his own class, 
“There is no greater consolation for mediocrity than the fact 
that genius is not immortal. 

‘The greatest men are always attached to their age by a weak- 
ness. 

Persons are usually thought more dangerous than they really are. 

Fools and clever people are alike Larmless. nly the haif-fools 
and balf-wise are very dangerous. 

Art isithe surest way of receding from the world, and the surest 
way of connecting one’s self with it. 

te in the moment of the highest felicity end the highest need 
we require the artist. 

Art busies itself with the difficult and the good. 
/ a the difficulty easily managed, gives us an intuition of the 
impossible. 

ficulties increase the nearer we approach the goal. 
Sowing is not so troublesome as reaping. 
(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
' belongs solely to the translator. ’ 





SONNET. 
NO. XXV. 

Tuovan oft I tell thee of my love, I fear 

Thou think’st that of my passion much I feign, 

And seek in wantonness thy heart in pain, 
While my own heart is from all anguish clear. 
Perchance thou think’st 1 like to see thee near, 

And smile on thee, and bid thee smile again, 

To fill a moment with amusement vain, 
And that some other might be quite as dear. 
Dost thou think this ? My lile, it is not so; 

Thou art mine all—to thee | wildly cling, 

As he that’s drowning grasps the ueighb’ring tree. 
The passing signs of sorrow which | show 

But faintly indicate my suffering. 

Oh, | implore, doubt not my love for thee, 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tux Hargreaves Choral Society gave a dress Concert (the fourth of the 
sixth series in the Free Trade Hall, Peter-street, on Thursday evening, the 
25th vit. The programme, a curiosity in its way, wholly composed of 
giees and choruses, and wholly sustained by local artists, merits ciation. 


Past 1.7 Overtare “ Oberon,” Weber, Chorus Glee with an orchestral accom- 
uiment, “ Give me the harp,” Sir J. Stevenson. Soli, Messrs. Walton and J. W. 
. “Charity,” ossiné. Solo, Mrs. Jolin Wood, 
ook Glee with orchestral acom ? T. Cooke. 


Mn SW. Therwoods Nocturne violin Mer Ge P 
4 r. * erw °. in, . vA ¥ 
> Chorus, «Bete Sword of Meets,” Weber. Round, Yes. "he the Idan, 


Werner.. Chorus, ‘‘ Tremble, trem Don Giovanni, t, we 
Part I1.—Overture, * Zarnpa,” Herold, “tho : athe Storm ne,” Vir- 
gin oF the Sun, Sir H."R. Bishop. Soll, Mis Foun Wood, Mrs. Winterboitins, 
ir. Walton, and Mr. J. W. Isherwood. Chorus “Come away with 
Cooke Chore Whe ner eoechon She Matin we ee Bike Metin 
oke. é tiger couches,’ f . adri; 
“Lady; when I behold,” (A.D. 1859,) Wilbye: pe ; 


; the ° 
ful horn,” Sir H.R. Bishop. March and Ly 7 
of Athens, Beethoven. Chorus Fin high the’ ee ao tober le 
Diable, Meyerbeer. Chorus, “The Chough and ow,” 6 Guy ing, Sir H. 
R. Bishop. Soli, Mrs. John Wood, Miss Parry, and Mr. J. W, 
Leader, Mr. C, A. Seymour. Conductor, Mr. John ‘Waddington. 
The above is the remarkable scheme alluded to last week—a daring 
innovation on all established modes of giving copcerts—consist- 
ing of no less than sixteen choruses in succession, and almost without 
intermission! The avowed object of the directors, in thus relying on 
the unaided strength of their excellent choir, was to reserve the funds, 
which the engagement of principal singers would have expended, in 
order to give the Elijah with so much the greater effect in Aprif hext ; 
the object is doubtless a good one—but we doubt whether it will be fouad 
to have been good policy. The Free Trade Hali was at the commencement 
thin, and at no period of the evening was near so full as at any of the 
former concerts this season. We noticed a number of new faces too, 
and a goodly sprinking of juveniles—evident proofs that many of the 
members had given away their tickets, instead of attending themselves ; 
an ominous warning that the great body of subscribers to the Hargreaves 
Society were not satisfied with the bill of fare provided for them. 
Weber’s “‘Oberon” was given in first rate style; the horns, which s0 
often mar this overture in the provinces, were perfection. Sit John 
Stevenson’s chorus made an excellent opening to the vocal businéss. 
Mr. Walton and Mr. James Isherwood, two of our resident vocalists, 
acquitting themselves very well in the solo parts, the whole being more 
effectively given, than we ever before heard it, by reason of the great 
number of the voices, and the addition of the full orchestral accompani- 
ments. Rossini’s treble chorus “Carita,” was charmingly warbled by 
our Lancaster witches. and was loudly applauded. Cooke’s glee, “ shades 
of the heroes,” was done in such a manner, as it would have delighted 
him to hear, it is a glee right well known in Manchester, anda faveurite 
too: but all present were astonished to hear it given with such precision, 
such variety of light and shade, by so numerous a choir; the effect too 
of the band’s accompaniment was even greater in this, than in Sir Join 
Stevenson’s glee. Mr. James Isherwood deserves favourable mention for 
his merited delivery of the solo, and the choir unbounded praise. 
The forte at “ Raise ye hundred bards,” with full band and chorus, had a 
thrilling effect. Mr. Seymour the leader of the band, then gave Pandfita’s 
nocturne on the violin, ina firished and masterly manner—althovgh he 
does not produce the tone of some of the more celebrated « olo violinists, 
he makes his instrument to sing as vt were, and his execution is always 
remarkably neat and clear—he was much applauded The next piece 
which calls for remark is Sir H. R. Bishop's round, who hes heard much 
of our Manchester vocalists, and knows what they can do; but I dare 
say he never dreamt of their ever attempting to sing his beautiful round 
asa chorus, some twenty voices or so, each of the four parts! All praise 
to the Hargreaves Choir! they accomplished it admirably, and we were 
delighted with our old favourite in its dress, Werner's glee although 
very pretty and nicely sung, (still chorus all through) did not so well 
merit the encore it received as Bishop’s round. The finale to Don 
Giovanni, wound up the first part with some capital stuff for both band 
and choir, and it went admirably. Thesecond part of the concert did not 
go off so well, thus showing that the ear begins to tire of such a long 
succession of choruses, unrelieved by asingle song, and that the singers 
tire also. Mrs. John Wood was very ineffective in the solo of the 
**Storm Scene,” yet how well she gave the solo in ‘Charity,’ The 
trebles were less efficient in the soprani chorus, from the Mastyr of 
Antioch, than we have heard them for a longtime. Tom Cooke's sect nd 
glee, had equal justice done to it with “Shades of the Heroes,” it was 
most beautifully sung—not so the Madrigal, which was all Lut a break 
down. Mr. Edward’s horn was again heard to advantage, in the acecm- 
paniment to the hacknied chorus of ‘“‘ Foresters sound the cheerful horn,” 
which went very smoothly, Beethoven’s, March and Chorus, ‘Crown 
ye the al‘ars,” would have made a noble finish to the concert, as it is a 
glorious composition, and was splendidly given; but no, we must have 
two more choruses, “ Fill high the generous measufe,” from Robert le 
Diable, and Bishop’s so very much hacknied, “‘Chough and Crow.” It 
really is not doing justice !0 the Hargreaves: Choir, or the indefatigable 
conductor, Mr. John Waddington, to crowd so may choruses into 
one evening’s performance, to say nothing of the extra labour and dili- 
gence required in getting then up; they would have told as well again 
il, say one half the number had been given, and those interspersed with a 
due mixture of songs, duets, &c. We wish to see this society second 
to none in the provinces: hence these remssks,. An. experiment bas 
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been tried inthis concert, which we think would-be hazardous to the 
wellbeing of thesociety torepeat. The Hargreaves Society has acharac- 
ter ut stake now that will not admit of common place or second rate 
concerts, and we trust that in future it will not be necessary to pinch any 
oné ‘concert for the sake ofanother—but that the entiresix each season 
be*made as attractive as possible. This is the only way in which a 
Jarge number of subscribers can be obtained ; and, without means, the 
society falls to theground. We trust that ‘‘ Elijah,” may be done, as it is 
hoped to be, in April—and that we may have Miss Birch, Staudigl, and 
Mendelssohn on that occasion, when no doubt great eclat will be given 
to the Hargreave’s Choral Society. Jullien had the Free Trade Hall, fuller 
than ever, on Wednesday last, it is said above four thousand persons were 
present. Heis coming againin April with Pischek. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tus past week has been signalised by the return of Made. 
Castellan and the debut of a new tenor, the most renowned 
of the actual talents of Italy, —Signor Fraschini. 

Never, perhaps, did the value of competition receive a more 
striking illustration in the history of operatic doings, than at 
the present moment. All the world considered Mr. Lumley’s 
star'to have set; and even his friends despaired of its ever 
appearing again on the horizon. But circumstances lashed 
his energies into exertion; and throwing off a supineness 
that had grown upon him in the days of prosperity, he 
displayed qualities of enterprise and daring, for which few 
would, in the old time, have given him credit. ‘‘ Where,” was 
“the question, “ will Mr. Lumley get his tenors ?”” Mario and 
Salvi were secured elsewhere; but their substitutes, Gardoni 
and Fraschini, have been tested, and are found worthy. 
“Where,” was again the question, ‘will Mr. Lumley find 
his barytones ?” Tamburini and Ronconi were secured else- 
where ; but in their stead we have Coletti and Superchi, who 
have equally undergone the ordeal of public judgment, and 
are pronounced worthy of public approval. The name of 
Lablache stopped the mouth of conjecture, when it opened to 
prate of basses; and as if that were not enough, there comes 
a Signor Bouché, from over the water, who, in one night’s 
performance, wirs himself a station and a name. The 
departments of soprani and contralti were less easy to fill up; 
but, if we are not greatly mistaken, the course of next month 
will unfold a no less satisfactory solution of that perplexing 
question. Two little words, displayed in large Roman 
characters, at the head of the Opera bills, will suffice, for 
a time at least, to draw the world within its walls. And 
if the spell those words contain prove not to be damnable 
sorcery and witchcraft, their influence must, perforce, endure; 
and thus, a season, begun in the darkness of despair, will end 
in the sunlight of exultation. Much, very much, depends 
not only upon the appearance of those two little words on the 
posters of Her Majesty’s Theatre, but on their turning out to 
be worthy of the halo of glory that has shone around them 
through the haze of continental rumour. JENNY LIND is 
the spell that must charm the tide of popular favor, and cause 
its waves to beat upon the shores of Mr. Lumley’s territory, 
Meanwhile, we have the graceful and feminine Castellan, who 
will help the improving Sanchioli to sustain the ancient and 
time-honored Opera-house in its battle against the armies of 
an adverse power. 

On Tuesday night, Donizetti’s pleasing opera of Lucia di 
Lammermoor was given, with a caste that excited a very unani- 
mous and accountable curiosity. The story and the music 
are both so well known to our readers that we are saved 'the 
necessity of commenting upon either. ‘The characters were 
thus supported :—Lucia, by Madame Castellan—Edgardo, by 
Signor Fraschini—Enrico, by Signor Coletti—Bidebent, Arturo 
and Normando, respectively by Signori Solari, Dai Fiori, and 








Guidi: ‘Let-us begin at the! end, and dismissing’ the’subdbdrdi- 
nates with a word, proceed to discuss the merits 'of the prittei- 
pals. Of the representatives of Arturo and’ Normando, then, 
we have nothing to say at all; but the character of Bidebent, 
being one of some consequence, we. should wish, to, have seen 
in more efficient hands. Where was Frederick:Lablacheyan 
artist ever welcome to the public for ‘his own ‘sake, no less 
than for that of the name he bears, and one in every respect 
more competent to sing and act the part than the gentleman 
to whose care it was entrusted? The pullic have a rigtiti-to 
put this question, and, as the public’s representative, we pot it 
forthe public. Where, then, was Frederick Lablache, who on 
such an occasion should have been called upon to compleie the 
strength of the caste, and ensure the well-going of much «that 
is important in the agreeable music of Donizetti? » We ‘feel 
assured that the management will not answer the query, and 
therefore put it twice, as a sign that it is unanswerable: 

But to something more agreeable. Madame Castellan has 
returned to us with her wonted ckarms of person and manner, 
her delicious freshness and wonderful compass of voice; ‘her 
facility in the use of florid ornament and rapid utteranceof 
notes—in short, with all the characteristics that have gained 
her distinction, and these strengthened and improved ‘bythe 
beneficial influence of a long (perhaps too long) repose. Her 
impersonation of the beautiful character of Lucia is marked 
by many very high excellencies, accompanied by some, not 
very striking defects. Nothing can’be more prepossessing’ than 
her first two acts. The pensive heroine of Scott, with an 
enthusiastic temperament concealed under the covering of a 
gentle and innocent bearing, like water that is the ‘deeper 
from its stillness, was before us, with all the interest >that 
belongs to our recollections of one of the most pathetic of 
romances. Her first duet was charmingly given. In the 
finale to the second act there was the same womanly grace, 
but a want of intensity, which is the principal drawback to 
Madame Castellan’s becoming an artist of the first rank.) In 
the third act, the mad scene, one of the triumphs of Persiani, 
in her hands was deficient in reality; as a dramatic effort, 
indeed, it is beyoud her power. But her’ singing was very 
artistic, and her execution of fioriture and passages of energy 
was, in many instances, astonishing. She was warmly greeted 
on her entrée, liberally applauded throughout the opera, and 
recalled upon the stage several times. That Madame Castellan 
is a very great favourite with the public is indisputable; and 
it is equally certain that she is an accomplished: artist’ and 
deserving of her popularity. 

Signor Coletti, in Enrico, displayed the faults and beauties 
we have already recorded of his talent. His voice and style, 
though the one is superb and the other agreeable, are both 
somewhat monotonous. The former produces much the 
effect of a fine organ-pipe, being equally resonant and mag- 
nificent, and equally incapable of gradations of tone; the 
latter fatigues by its want of variety. We have, moreover, to 
reproach Signcr Coletti for dragging certain passages in the 
second finale, so much so as to spoil the connection and damage 
the effect of the music. Mr. Balfe should put his veto upon 
this. In other respects we can praise Signor Coletti without 
difficulty. He is evidently a good musician, and his value 
in the concerted music is inestimable. His airs are always 
effective, for, though he lacks energy and colour in hisiacting, 
he has a large amount of impulsive expression in’ his singing, 
Moreover—and this after all must weigh heavily in the scale— 
take him for all in all, balancing his merits and his defects, it 
would be difficult to match him at the present moment, were 
Mr. Lumley to scour the whole of Italy for anothers» so 
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In. regard, to Signor. Fraschini we must. speak more at 
Jength.  First,it may not be out of place to give a sketch of 
hie: versonal history, for which we are indebted to\the Morn- 
ing Post :— 

‘Signor Fraschini was born at Padua, and was destined to become a 
member of the medical faculty. He had already undergone several years’ 
study at the celebrated university of this. city, when a maes/ro of the name 
of Moretti, having heard him hum tunes as he walked with him on the 
promenade, was so struck by his taste, that he induced him to adopt 
the musical profession: He began his career a8 a singer, in the cathedral 
iof Padua, and in 1839; made his debut at Bergamo, iu the small part of 
Roderigo... At that time the prima donna, who performed the part of 
Desdemona, was Mademoiselle Castellan, In 1840 he appeared for the 
first time at La Scala, in Marino Faliero. He has sung since, at various 
theatres in Italy. Pacini composed forhim Sappho, La Fidanzata Corsa, 
Orazi é Curiaci; Verdi Aizira, and Mercadante Ji Proscritio. The San 
Carlos has been his chief head-quarters lately, He has also performed 
with success at Vienna.” 

One thing is certain, that Signor Fraschini, at the present 
moment, enjoys the highest reputation of all the Italian 
singers, and before discussing his merits it is but just to 
acknowledge the liberality and enterprize of Mr. Lumley in 
engagirg him. It was incumbent on the director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre to give his patrons and subscribers the op- 
portunity of hearing this great Italian artist; but managers are 
not always ready to do what is incumbent on them, and in the 
present case Mr. Lumley might decently have excused himself 
from entering into the present engagement since he had 
already secured the services of a celebrated tenor, whose 
abilities the public had acknowledged and applauded as first- 
tate, We allude, of course, toSignor Gardoni. Mr. Lumley 
has, therefore, accomplished more than was required of him ; 
and in treating with Signor Fraschini for the present season, 
has voluntarily incurred an addition to the current expenses 
of his establishment to the tune of something like £4000. 
The Morning Chronicle itself would hardly, we imagine, 
refuse this acknowledgment to Mr. Lumley’s spirit and deter- 
mination to suport the dignity of his theatre ‘“ under cireum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty.” Signor Fraschini is a singer of 
the Duprez school. His voice is a éenore robusto of immense 
power in the higher range, of great flexibility, and of good 
quality throughout. He sings entirely from the chest, and 
can produce the higher notes, up even to B flat, with pro- 
digious facility. His voice is evidently under his entire 
control. There is never the least appearance of effort in 
what he does, and his passages of energy are delivered with 
astonishing effect. He has a straightforward manly style, 
occasionally disfigured by exaggeration, but generally un- 
affected and pure. His intonation is seldom at fault. He 
phrases well, enunciates his words with great distinctness, 
and never slackens his energies in the concerted pieces, a 
quality in which your great tenors are too often wanting. 
These are his beauties. His defects may be recorded in fewer 
words. His execution is unfinished; a group of notes seems 
to trouble him sadly, and his endeavours at ornament, rare 
we admit; are nearly always abortive. Hislower and middle 
notes are less powerful than the higher; indeed, the tone 
seems to increase as the scale ascends, no notes in his voice 
being more effective than the F, G, A, and B, flat. Of his 
command of these he gives a remarkable exemplification in 
» the finale to the second act, at the instant of the malediction. 
As an actor, Signor Fraschini has many good points; a kind 
of rough manliness that serves his turn admirably in passages 
where: passion and energy are acquired is the predominant 
characteristic of his talent. He acts (as he sings) much 
better in violent than in tender situations. His gestures are 
somewhat angular, and his poses partake largely of the melo- 





dramatic extravagance which seems to be inseparable:from 
the Italian dramati¢’school. Nothing, for example, coultl be 
more grotesque than his manner of saluting the audietick, in 
answer to the demonstrations of approval. with, which he,was 
so prodigally honoured. His attitudes were for all the-world 
like those of Crispin, in the old French comedies. ‘It would 
serve no purpose to follow Signor Fraschini through the opera. 
Suffice it, though the first duet (with Castellan) produced very 
little impression, the audience seemed to grow into-a liking: of 
the singer, as the opera proceeded and the greetings; ‘at’ first 
cold and chary, gradually swelled into enthusiasm, and ‘ulti- 
mately burst forth like the lava from Mount Etna, at the 
famous passage of “ the curse,” which induced the Swan of 
Pesaro, in one of his waggish moods, to christen hit the 
** tenore della maledizzione.” He was encored in this, which 
he delivered with amazing force, and repeated it with redoubled 
vigour. . We must avow, en passant, that we prefer the-mode 
in which the incomparable Rachel breathes the curse, in. Les 
Horaces ; a withering malediction which would astound 
Niagara into silence. The natural effect of sucha dramatic 
passage gains little or nothing from vociferation. Never- 
theless, Signor Fraschini’s. curse has its: peculiar» effect 
upon the audience; and this is likely to. endure,:+in 
despite of the scoffs and jests so liberally administered 
by the Morning Chronicle Boreas, who would fain blow 
the whole establishment, vocal and instrumental,. of »Her 
Majesty’s Theatre off its legs. In the dying scene, Sigtor 

Fraschini fell far short of the vocal excellence of Rubini, and 

of the truthful pathos of Mario; but his simple unaffécted 

reading was superior to the rapid hysterics of Moriani. On the 

whole, we are bound to say that the new tenor in no degree 

belies his. reputation. Let Italian enthusiasm, be taken <at 

its proper value, and Signor Fraschini may be said to have 

fulfilled the expectations entertained of him. His reception 

was highly flattering, and the applause was genuine. He was 

once or twice encored, and recalled more than once or twice 

upon the stage. 

That fewer rehearsals had been accorded to Lucia thansto 
La Favorita was evident from the exertions of the band.and 
chorus, which albeit, often effective and in many places 
admirable, were now and then so much at fault, that but for 
the readiness and experience of their accomplished conductor, 
Mr. Balfe, they must have been at a stand still. On this point 
we would, with submission, remonstrate with Mr. Lumley and 
his excellent chef dorchestre. After such a display of power 
and accuracy as was evinced on the first performance of La 
Favorita, amateurs and judges will be content with nothing 
less than that gradual and unfailing progress towards per- 
fection which the means of the establishment, carefully 
fostered, cannot fail of attaining. We will give . Balfe 
another season, after the present, to become as good as:Mr. 
Costa, or anybody else you please. It must not be forgotten 
that there is a mighty difference of position between -two 
conductors, one of whom has had a. band many years under 
his control, while the other is saddled with a heterogeneous 
army of instrumentalists, gathered from east, west, north, 
and south, unused to each other, unused. to the. method 
of the director, and unused to orchestral. playing  alto- 
gether. This represents precisely the relative positions \of 
Mr. Balfe, and Mr. Costa. How much then does it redeund 
to the credit of the former, that, with scarcely a month’s 
experience, he has already advanced so far on the road to per- 
fection. There are points in Mr. Balfe’s orchestra that.canmot 
be too much commended; and none of them is more.worthy 
of note than the precision and unanimity with which the regi- 
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‘fatives’ (the most fidgetty part of a modern Italian opera) ate 
‘accompanied. Much of thisno doubt is to be traced to Mr. 
‘Balfe’s. being himself an admirable musician, and one 
thoroughly acquainted with all the exigencies of recitative ; 
but great credit, nevertheless, is due to his men. for the care 
‘ané attention with which they follow his directions. We shall 
“wait for some improvements that are hinted at in one or two 
“departments of the orchestra, and we sliall then see what the 
spirited director can effect, backed by his new reinforcements. 
The wood and brass instruments want mending in several 
particulars; the viclinswant weeding and strengthening ; the 
tenors, violoncellos, and busses want (strong as are the two 
latter departments) still further strength; and, to conclude, 
the “ kitchen farniture,” as musicians expressively term the 
noisier instruments of brass, steel, and sheepskin, wants sub- 
duing. But all this, we are sure, will in due time be effected. 

After the opera, the picturesque ballet of Coralia was 
repeated, the gracetul and finished Rosati dividing the enthu- 
siasm of the audience with the naive and fascinating Marie 
Taglioni. A word in praise of Madlle. Petit Stephan’s 
‘eharming pantomime and artistic dancing, in the part of 
Bertha, hithertb unthinkingly overlooked, must stand here 
as an acknowledgment of her excellence, and a reparation 
for a slight by no means intended. The house was exceedingly 
full. 

On Thursday we had a variety of performances, in the 
usual manner of the off-subscription nights. Though we do 
not sympathise with the form of these Thursday-entertain- 
ments, we cannot deny that they offer an immense attraction 
to casual visitors of the theatre, especially those who come 
from the provinces, and who can only set aside a day or two 
to see and hear the “lions” of the metropolis. On this occa- 
sion the performances commenced with Lucia, which was 
given entire, Castellan and Fraschini singing much better than 
before,’ and the band and chorus evincing a much closer 
acquaintance with the score. The opera went off with 
acclamations, and the principal vocalists were repeatedly 


and the oftener they are seen, the. more. they are.admired. 
The house was crowded in every part. 

Ere concluding, we may mention that the Sonrambula, 
will be performed on Thursday, with Gardoni in, Elving, and 
Carlotta Grisi, the, peerless, the in« 
comparable enchantress of the dance, has returned to, Paris 
laden with new laurels won in the city of the Cesars. . After 
appearing for a few nights in a new ballet that is preparing 
for her (La Taitienne, the music by Adolphe Adam,) she will, 
we expect, come to England and ance again our eyes will be 
intoxicated with a sight of the ethereal Giselle, the. innocent 
and lovely Esmeralda. Among the opera on dits we may 
mention a rumour that Balfe’s opera of Falstaff will be 
revived when Lablache arrives, 
scarcely adopt a step more likely to turn out 
Falstaff is one of the most attractive works of its. prolific 
composer, whose popularity is increasing every day, and whose 
talents and zeal have at length succeeded in vanquishing all 
the prejudices and sophistry that were clamorous at the firet 
announcement of his engagement as director of the band at 
We are mistaken in Mr. Lumley. if, 
by this time, he is not thoroughly convinced of the value and 
ability of his new conductor, successor to the admirable Costa, 


Castellan in Amina. 


The management could 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Frankrort.—(From the Frankfort Observer, Sunday 
Feb. 21.)—The concert of Mr. Aguilar always presents. arich 
assortment of interesting things, and this artist knows well 
how to unite the varieties*of:which:a concert should consist, 
to form a tasteful and harmonious whole. 
quartette for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello, a composi- 
tion of which we cannot write too highly (in the German 
paper are twelve lines on this exquisite quartette, containing 
the highest praise), led the way, and its fiery aad 
performance by Messrs. Aguilar, Eliason, Bockmuhl, and 
Dunnenberg, left nothing to be desired. A fantasia for the 


applauded, encored, and recalled before the curtain. After| piano, of his own composition, gave Mr. Aguilar a good 
the opera, a divertissement, composed by M, Paul Taglioni, | opportunity to distinguish himself as a pianist, not only solid 
under the title La Slavonienne, was very cleverly executed by| and finished, but powerful and brilliant. 
Mdlle. Rosati and the author. This isa pas de caractere, homage to fashion, this still youthful artist has treated his 
but there is very little remarkable in it, or in the music to| instrumeat in a manner pecaliar to himself, and thorgh never 
which Signor Pugni has set it, and an attempt to encore it] losing his individuality, leaves the same charming impression 
was successfully opposed. We have seen a much better dance}on his audience as the performance of a Hummel, or a 
of the kind (and better executed‘too) by Mdlle. Cerito and M.| Thalberg might have done. 
St. Leon. A selection from La Favorita came next in order. | violoncello, by himself and Lyepenowski, contains. extremely 
In this was included the two tenor airs from the first and third | pleasing and uncommon parts; among which, we must mention 
acts, which Signor Gardoni sa: g in such a finished and elegant | the andante, in which the low strings of the violoncello ate used 
manner as to elicit an encore for both. As yet it must not] with excellent effect, and which was admirably given by M. 
be concealed that this admirable tenor is the great card of] Bockmuhl.—([The young English artist, cf whom the fore- 
Mr. Lumley’s new exportations. His voice is beautiful and | going speaks so highly, is mentioned in terms of equal admi- 
powerful enough in all conscience, and his talent is of that] ration, both as pianist and composer, by the Didaska/ia, of 
artistic and attractive kind that appeals with equal eloquence} 24th Feb., the Hanam Zertung, of 20th, and the Frankfort 
to musicians and to the laity. Signor Bouché also took part| Conversations Blats, of the 26th Feb. 
in these fragments from Donizetti’s great work. He sang the| attended by all the English, of any distinction, in Frankfort, 
fine duet from the first act with Signor Gardoni, and acquitted | numerous Germans, Russians, &c. 


Without doing 


A concertante for piano and 


This concert’ was 





himself well, although here and there his intonation was 
uncertain, the result, we are induced to believe, of a nervous- 
ness which the clever and pains-taking artist has failed hitherto 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Drury Lang.—Mr. Buon has announced his. benefit for 





to overcome, At the fall of the curtain Signor Gardoni wasre- | Monday next, and has issued a bill of such great and varied 
cailedand rewarded with fresh manifestations of public approval. | attraction as must necessarily command a bumper. 


-The performances concluded with Coralia, in which Rosati and 


Ape.tpar.—A new melodramatic piece, from the pen of 


Marie Taglioni were once more app'auded, encored and other-| Mr. Buckstone, entitled The Flowers of the Forest, was proe 
wise complimented. The talent of these charming danseuses is| duced here on Thursday evening, and met with the. most 
of that varied and refined order that their efforts never tire, | unequivocal success. 








The Flowers of the Forest is one of the 
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‘best dramas we have scen at this theatre for a very long time. 
It has plot, incident, situation, character, and humouf in 
abundance. It affords Madame Celeste excellent’ scope for 
het excellent acting; it gives room to Paul Bedford and 
Wright for all sorts of drolleries and gags ; it offers a vehicle 
to’ Mrs. Fitzwilliam for some fine, broad, hearty, domestic 
painting; and provides Miss Woolgar an opportunity for 
distinguishing herself by her very pretty and naive acting as 
a Gipsy boy. Nor must we forget the character awarded to 
that dramatic ogre, O. Smith, who appears as a hybred Vir- 
ginius, and draws caclent tears from the pathetics of the gul- 
lery. ‘We have forborne to give an analysis of the plot, firstly, 
on account of the manifest absurdity of giving an analysis of 
any plot in general ; and, secondly, on account of the mani- 
fest absurdity of giving the plot of the Flowers of the forest 
in ‘particular, as it would be doing no justice to Mr. Buck- 
stonie’s admirable and simple story. The characters were all 
‘supported with great effect. Madame Celeste, as Cynthia, a 
fomantic and passionate Italian Gipsy, was exceedingly 
happy, and received great applause throughout. Miss Wool- 
gatas Lemuel, the Gipsy boy, looked most winning, and 
played most charmingly. Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as a home bred 
Gipsy, was dramatically real. Wright, as a Cheap Jack, was 
droller than ever, and Paul Bedford followed close on the 
heels of Mr. Wright in comic excellence. The Flowers of 
the Forest was uproariously applauded, and all the performers 
were Called for at the end; after which Mr. Buckstone was 
summoned also, and made his bow. 





CONCERTS. 

Ancient Coxcerts.—The seventy-first season of these fashion- 
able, recherché, and antiquated musical assemblies (originated in 
1776) commenced on Wednesday evening, in the Hunover-square 
Rooms, under the direction of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. We have to record nothing novel in the aspect of 
affairs, present or prospective, as regards the direction. The 
orchestral and choral department are similar to those of preceding 
seasons ; the same vocalists smile upon us; the same programme 
stares upon us; the same aristocratic frigidity prevuils ; and the 
same conductor presides over all. Only Sir Henry Bishop was 
more polite in his position to the orchestra than he was last year, 
for instead of presenting the skirts of his coat to the gaze of the 
instrumentalists, he now poses himself sideways, thus making, 
between the audience and the orchestra, a compromise of his fron+ 
tispiece This was effected at the suggestion of Prince Albert, 
~ and is certainly in better taste than the position usually occupied 
uy the conductor. Mr. Loder’s death has deprived the orchestra 

a most efficient leader, und it seems that the managing committee 
of the Ancient Concerts have concluded upon having no leader, 
as none has been appointed since ; for though Mr. T. Cooke holds 
the aominal position of first violin, the sole couductorship and 
leadership have virtually merged into one, thus following out the 
plans adopted in all continental orchestras. Mr. Lucas continues 
to preside st the crgan. The eight directors of the Ancient Con- 
certs are the King of Hanover, Prince Albert, the Duke of 
‘Cambridge, the Archbishop of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl Howe; and the Earl of Cawdor. Sir W. Curtis is treasurer, 
W..A, Greaterex, Esq., secretary-and librarian, and Mr. Lonsdale 
sub-treasurer. ‘The following is the programme of Wednesday 
evening :— 

Part I.—Coronation Anthem, Zadok the priest, Handel. Recit, Alas! 
I find.—Air, If guiltless blood, (Susannab,) Handel. Chorus, Sanctus.— 
Quartet, Benedictus—Solo, Agnus Dei, Mozart, Recit, Chi per pita mi 
dlice— Aria, Deh! parlate, (li Sacrifizio d’Abramo,) Comarosa. Concerio 
Uth, viviin, (Grand,) Handel. Graduale, Quodquod in orbe, Hummel. 
Recit, Nel chiuso centro.—Aria, Euridice! e dove sei, (Cantata,) Pergolesi. 
Chorus, Hallelujah, (Messiah,) Handel. 

Parr 11.—Overture, (Uccasional,) Handel, Air, Through the land se 
lovely blooming, (Athaliah,) Handel. Gee, Oh, bird of eve, The Earl of 

ori Rect, od God created man.— Air, in native worth, (Creation,) 

» Chorus, Gloria In excelsis, Pergolesi, Aria, La vendetta, (Le Nozze 








di Fi Mexart. Recit, Lovinski hai cor—Duetto, b) thJaseio! 
(Lodaiske,) Meyer. Chorus, The Lord shall reign, (Israel in eet) Sh 

The entire absence of novelty in the dhove programme re 
comment entirely superfluous. e choruses were executed wit 
a kind of coarse energy that passes here for excellence, but doés 
not please connoisseurs. The band was more zealous than efficient, 
and the general tendency of the whole performance was - slovenly 
and slow, The only remarkable feature in the vocal music was 
Mr. Lockey’s very artist-like interpretation of the gir, “In native 
worth,” from the Creation. e other Vocalists were Made. 
Caradori Allan, Misses Bassano, the two Misses Williams, and Mr. 
F. Lablache. ‘The latter’s rendering of * La Vendetta,” ffom 
Figaro, by the way, was deserving of ull praise. Mr. Blagrove 
played Handel's concerto admirably. Applause is not permitted 
ut these entertainments, which induces a frigidity that. is enhanced 
by the general character of the selection, which is ordinarily of 
dullest kind. A number of personages, “ illustrious by birth,* 
were present—the most illustrious of whom was the Duke o 
Wellington. The room was but thinly attended ; however, these 
concerts must have some fresh blood infused into them, or they 
will die some day of their own torpidity. They are vastly ex- 
elusive and very expensive, considering their merits. Something 
better might surely be got of them. T 

Ma. Danpvo’s Quartet Concerts.—Mr. Dando’s fourth Quartet 
Concert took place on Monday evening in the Throne-room, Crosby- 
Hall. We were glad to find that the programme announced had 
the effect of bringing together all the subscribers, for the room was 
quite full before the concert commenced, The bill of fare was as 
follows :— 

Part I.—Quartet in E major, No. 2, Op. 59, for two violins, viola, and yjolon- 
cello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas. 4. Muhling. (First Time 
of performence in this Country.) Recit. ed Aria, Miss Dolby, “ Quando miro 
quel bel ciglio,” Mozart. Quartet in D, No. 7, Op 18, fer two violius, viola, and 
violouceilo, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas, Mozart. 

Part. II.— Quintet in G minor, (Dedicated to G. Perkins, Esq.,) ee 

violin, vie'a, violoncello, and contra basso, Messrs. Dorrell, Dando, W. T: 
Lucas, and G. Scvern, G, A. Macfarren Songs, Miss Dolby, *‘ Morgengrus,’ 
and “* L’Oudache mormora,”’ Mendetssohn and Hauptmann.— Quartet in F major, 
Op. 59, (Dedicated to Count Rasomoxski) for two viclins. viola, and violoncello, 
Mesers. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, aid Lucas, Beethoven. Vocal Music 
accom panied on the Pianoforte, by Mr. W. Dorrell. 

The quartet, by Miihling, is a pretty composition, the first move- 
ment and schirzo being the best portion. The Andante is the 
learned but uninspired exercise of a clever musical student, and the 
Finale is a ‘ fugue” without dignity. It was exceedingly well 

layed, and from its being quite new excited some interest. Miss 
De Iby sang Mozart’s “ Quando miro” delightfully, particularly 
a recitative which preceded it, beginning “ A questo seno.” 
Mozart’s quaitet, No. 7, was a most charming performance, leaving 
really nothing to be desired. Next came a most intesesting work 
—a quintet by the Englishman, Mactarreu—so clever, so beautiful, 
as to render it worthy of a place in any programme, and by the 
side of any author, The players seemed to think so, for they all 
seemed to exert themselves to the utmost to give it effect. The 
result was most satisfactory, and the audience gave most unequivo- 
cal proof of the pleasure they experienced in listening to it by the 
bursts of applatse which flowed each movement. Mr. Dorrell, 
perLaps, never played more finely, and no praise could be too high 
for Mr. C. Severn’s reading and execution of the doubie bass part. 
‘the “ Barcarole” very narrowly escaped an encore. Of the two 
songs which Miss Dolby sang in the second part, the last jis the 
most.effective. She sang it with a grace and elegance that won 
an encore from all parts of the room. Mr. Dorrell accompanied 
the vocal music with the care and attention of a true artist. We 
now come to the grand effort of the evening— Beethoven's seventh 
quartet. The party had evidently made up their minds to do 
justice to the composition, and it was clear that great care bad 
been taken in rehearsing it. The first and second movemenis 
were very finely played. In the adagio, Mr. Dando bad again 
the misfortune to break his first string ; aud although another instru- 
ment was handed to him withcut stop or noise, the absence of 
equally fine quality in its tone was clearly perceptible. In the 
Fir ale Mr. Dando resumed his own violin, but it was evident that 
the instrument was a little unsettled ; and althouvh it would be dif 
fieult to point out any particular passage that suffered trom the ap- 
cident, we should have been glad if it had not happened, on aceouat 
of the music as well as the player. 
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-)Tua)Sixra Concent or Sacrep Music was held on Friday 
evening last at Crosby Hall, Miss Mounsey as heretofore, directing 
and presiding at the organ. The Misses Steele, Cubitt, Bassano, and 
the Messrs. Lockey and J. A. Novello were the vocalists. The 
selections were made from the works of Travers, Keller, Cherubini, 
Handel, Arne, Mozart, Weis, Graun, Weber, Nenkomm, Kucken, 
and some lesser lights. The Hall was respectably attended, and 
the performance gave every satisfaction. iss Mounsey deserves 
the greatest credit for the unexceptionable manner in which the 
concerts of sacred music are produced. They are like to improve 
the taste of the city amateurs. 

Exeter Hatt.—The third Concert, illustrative of the history 
of English music, in aid of the Hullah Testimonial Fund, was held 
on Monday evening last. The concert as before was divided into 
two sections, the one of sacred, and the other of secular music. 
The first portion consisted of some compositions of J. Bishop, Wel- 
don, Croft, Greene, Boyce, and Nares : the secular part was made up 
of selections from the works of Aldrich, Travers, Arne, Jackson, 
Cooke, and Batishill. The principal vocal performers were Mrs. 
Weiss and Miss Duval, and the Messrs. Manvers, W. H. Seguin, 
and Mr. Machin. Mr. Willy’s concert band attended, and proved 
highly efficient in the orchestral department. The members of 
Mr. Hullah’s upper singing school formed the choral force. Mr. 
May conducted, in"an admirable manner, and Mr. Oliver May pre- 
sided at the organ with musician-like skill. With these statistics we 
must needs close our notice, having noticed the previous perform. 
ances at length, merely adding that it appeared to us that the choir 
was hardly so effective as on former occasions. The next concert 
will take place on Monday, April 12th. 

Amateur Mosicat Sociery.—On Friday evening, the 5th inst. 
—in other words, if they be correct, yesternight week, the Amateurs 
gave their third concert at the Store Street Rooms. The pro- 
gramme was mcst excellent, and comprised specimens of most of the 
great schools, ancient and modern, as the reader may judge if he 
only take the trouhle to read it. 

Part I. - Overture “ Barbiere,”’ Rossini Symphony No. 1, Spohr. 
gio, Allegro, Larghetto Con Moto, Scherzo, Finale Allegretto. 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Part 11.—Overture “ Zauberflote,,’ Mozart. Operatic Selection, by Negri, 
from “ Robert le Diable,” Meyerbeer. Symphony, No. 2. Beethoven. Ada- 
gio, Allegro Con Brio, Larghetto, Scherzo Allegro, Finale Allegro Molto. 
Overture “ Lacdes Fees,” Auber. 

No selection could-be happier made with an idea of suiting all 
tastes than the above, and whether he were classicits or romancist, he 
must have been equally well satisfied with the bill of fare. The 
band was in capital trim, and performed the various morceaux with 
an evident relish for their beauties, and a vigourous determination 
to do or die. 

Mr.——We beg pardon and omit the overture to his name—— 
Balfe, or Maestro Balfe, if it like you better, or chef, or what you 
will, was the head and front of all this excelling, and kept the 
determinate, though haply somewhat juvenile band,—as _nathless, 
all things must grow—in such Napoleonic regulation as equally 
proved his watchfulness and his care. Balfe is in reality the Arie, 
of the orchestra, he does his spiriting gently, hovering about un 
perceived among the instruments, now perched on the violin, 07 
concealed in the bell of the horn, listening for some anti-Jarret* 
note, and anon he wings his way to the double bass to detect some 
flaw, or he visits the flute, and oboe, and roams about— 

“From wood to brass, from brass to string, 
To do his gentle spiriting.”’ 

being almost possessed of ubiquity, like the birds, as Sir Boyle 
Roach said, and briefly performing the office of manifold con- 
ductors, though these had all been good men and useful. To speak a 
little less in ‘‘ Ercles’ vein,” the performance on Friday evening 
was more than creditable, it was highly meritorious, and the 
executants already exhibit manifest signs of improvement, which we 
are delighted to record, as our feelings strongly lean towards the 
suecess of the Amateurs, The rehearsal for the fourth concert took 
place last night. 

Mr. Henry Russect’s Vocat ENTERTAINMENTS are given every 
evening at the Strand Theatre, and afford delight and amusement 
to crowded audiences. Mr. Henry Russell is one of the most 

pular of all the monologue concert givers. His voice is power- 
fal. and not devoid of sweetness, possessing great capacity to adapt 
itself to serious and comic singing, of which he makes admirable 


Ada- 
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use ; and as adramatic vocalist off the stage he certainly is not sur- 
passed, With such recommendations it isno wonder that Mr. 4. 
Russell should have established himself so firmly in the estimation 
of native and transatlantic audiences. We attended on Monday 
evening at the Strand Theatre, and left at the end of the perform- 
ances, quite satisfied that Mr. H. Russell isa genius sui generis. 
Every song was encored, and a new one introduced in the repeat, 
so that the visitor to the Strand Theatre had two entertainments 
in place of one. The principal songs given were, “The Slave 
Ship,” “ The Pauper’s Drive,” “The Song of the Shirt,” ‘‘ The 
Maniac,” and “ The Gambler’s Wife.” Besides these Mr. Russell 
gave several nigger songs, and related several nigger anecdotes. 
Some of his black jokes were inimitable. The Entertainments of 
Mr. H. Russell are repeated every evening. 

Mr. E. Couton gave a very pleasing entertainment on Satur- 
day week, at his residence, Great Marlborough-street, on which 
occasion Miss Coulon made her second appearance in public asa 
pianist. Our readers may remember in -t ¥ high terms we spoke 
on a previous occasion of the performances of this charming young 
artis‘e. Our admiration is further increased by hearing Miss Cou- 
lon a second time. She is, in every respect, a most accomplished 
pianoforte player ; possessing fire, energy, earnestness and feeling, 
with a delicacy of touch, and a brilliancy of finger, and a precision 
withal, that night haply cause a smile of rivalry—prospectively— 
on the cheek of the divina pianista,even Playel. We felt quite 
delighted with the young debutante’s great success ; for everybody 
in the room felt that it was a veritable success, and nothing beside ; 
and congratulations poured on her from all sides, which she received 
with becomirg modesty. We augur great things of Miss Coulon’s 
future. Messrs. Sainton, Rousselot, Brizzi, and Mr. Marshal!, with 
the ladies, Miss C. Halles, Mrs. Toulmin, and Madame Cou- 
lon, lent their instrumental and vocal assistance to the concert. 
Mons. Sainton was greatly applauded in de Beriot’s, Z’remolo, and 
encored in the Carnaval de Venise. To give an idea of the ster- 
ling character of the programe we cite it in full. 

Part I.—Sonata in C minor, piano and violin, Mdlle. Coulon and Mrs. 
Sainton, Beethoven. Duo, “ Les Bratnatis de Ja Couronne,” Mme. Coulon 
and Miss C. Hallen, duber. Air, “1 saw thee weep,” Mr. Marshall W. C. 
Macfarren. Solo, \* Le tremolo,” violin, M. Sainton, De Beriot. Air, “De 
la Muette’”’ Miss C. Hallen, Auber. “Duo, I Puritani,’”’ Mrs. Toulmin and 
Mr. Brizzi, Bellini. ’ 

Parr II.—Thio (allegro, andante, scherzo), piano, violin, and violoncello 
Mlle. Coulon, Mr. Sainton, and Mr. R lot, Mandelssohn. Aria, “ Prendi 

er me,” Mrs. Toulmin, Benedict e¢ de Beriot. Solo, “Le Carnaval de 
enise,” Mr, Sainton. Romance Francaise, Mme. Coulon, Massini. Fan- 
taisie (from Lucie), Mlle. Coulon, Prudent. 

Mdile. Coulon was compelled to repeat the fantaisie of Prudent, 
a composition, by the way, more remarkable for its difficulty than 
for its musical nierits 

Beaumont InetituTion, MiLe-Enp Roap.—The concert, on 
Monday evening, consisted of a selection of popular music. Part 
I. commenced with Rossini’s duet “ Amor possente nome,” sung 
by Miss Messent and Mr. Rafter. ‘“ Non piu andrai” was sung 
in F. Lablache’s best style, which produced a loud encore. Mr. 
Cohan, the well-known pianist, md aes his own variations upon 
“ See, the conquering hero comes,” with great ability ; his execution 
excited much astonishment. Madame F. Luablache, a great favorite 
here, was deservedly encored in Linley’s air * Come when the 
moon is breaking.” The Scotch ballad “Jock o’ Hazeldean,” 
by Miss Messent, “ Mary Jamieson,” and “ Logie o’ Buchan,” 
by Madame Lablache, were all received with favcur. A Miss 
Eliza Nelson, who sang twice, is evidently a novice. Mr, 
Abbot, from the Royal Academy, performed a solo, by de Beriot, 
on the violin. John Parry, as usual, terminated the concert, with 
the *‘ London Season,” which sent the company home in happy 
humour. Mr. Maurice Davies presided at the piano, with his 
accustomed care. It is only to be regretted that, at the Beaumont, 
as weil as at the other Literary Institutions, the progress of art, and 
the refinement of taste, are not treated with consideration, 

Mr, Sternpate Bennett.— The second of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s performances of classical pianoforte musictook place on 
Tuesday evening, in the Hanover foon Rooms, before a highly 
distinguished audience. ‘The order of the programme wus a 
follows :— 

Part I.—Duet in B flat, pianoforte and violin, Messrs, Blagrove 











and W. S. Bennett, Mozart. Preludes and Fugues, pianoforte, Mr. 
W. S. Bennett, J. S. Bach and Mendelssohn. Two Songs, Madame G. A. 
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Macfarren, “To Chloe in sickness,” W. S. Bennett. “The first Spring 
day,” (MS.) G.A. Macfarren. Chamber Trio, A major, Op. 26, pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, Messrs. W.S. Bennett, Blagrove,“and Lucas, 
W.S. Bennett. 

Part IIl.—Duet D major, Op. 58, pianoforte and violoncello, Messrs. 
W. §. Bennett and Lucas, Mendelssohn. Suite Cinquieme, from the 
Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin, Mr. W.S. Bennett, Handel. Song, 
Mr. Hobbs, Webbe. Grand Sonata, C sharp minor, Op. 27, pianoforte, 
Mr. W.°S, Bennett, Beethoven. Accompanyist, Mr.W. Dorrell. 

On the whole this programme was superior to that of the first 
evening. It included one of Mr, Bennett’s large works, a feature 
in which its predecessor was wanting ; and this fact alone lent it 
a higher interest. Mozart’s sonata was a great treat. Mr. Blagrove 
played with purity of style, faultless in tonation, and finished me- 
chanism ; and Mr. Bennett was all that a thorough Mozartist 
could desire. The sonata was composed (according to the pro- 
gramme) in April, 1784—a fact derived, no doubt, from Messrs. 
Coventry end Hollier’s beautiful edition of Mozart’s pianoforte 
works, so carefully edited by M. Cipriani Potter. The prelude 
and fugue in E major, from Bach’s Clavier bien temperé (the 
master-piece of the author), is among the finest things in that 
immense work. The prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn, in E 
minor, belong to a set of six preludes and fugues (published by 
Addison and Co.), with which even musicians are not nearly 
enough familiar. Mr. Lindsay Sloper introduced one of the 
preludes Se A flat) at his first soirée, but omitted the fugue, which 
is certainly introduced by the composer as a necessary pendent ; a 
proceeding very unusual with this accomplished and classical 
musician. It is a very interesting specimen of the composer's 
style, and a 7 a particular stage in his pursuit of the more 
recondite branches of the art, which ought to be a subject of 
inquiry to every admirer of the wonderful genius of the man. To 
hear Mr. Bennett play these—the Bach and the Mendelssohn—was 
a rare treat. The /egato, which is so eminent a feature in his 
style, was employed to advantage in the Bach—and the fire, which 
makes him as unlike John Cramer (the model to whom critics will 
insist upon comparing him) as one pianist cau be unlike another, 
was marvellously well bestowed upon the Mendelssohn. The 
prelude of the latter was encored with enthusiasm. The two 
charming songs of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Macfarren, old fellow- 
students in the Academy, and friendly rivals in their love of art, 
could not have been entrusted to a more conscientious interpreter 
than Madame Macfarren, who in the tender passion of the first, 
and the “sprightly, springy joyfulness” (to quote a happy expres- 
sion of the Post) of the last, proved herself equally able to embody 
two sentiments entirely opposite. The beautiful and earnest style 
of this young vocalist is the seed of future eminence, which it 
depends upon herself to attain, and that she will attain it we have 
little doubt, Of these lovely songs, one, “Chloe in sickness,” is 
well known through Miss Dolby’s singing, and Messrs. Coventry 
and Hollier’s edition of Mr. Bennett’s “six songs” (to which a 
suite of six more iave been so long and so vainly expected) ; but 
the other, ‘* The first spring day,” is one of those many vocal gems 
which the composer, Mr. Macfarren, seems determined to keep to 
himself, much to the loss of the publishers, and the disappointment 
of sach of the public as have heard mention made of them. We 
differ strongly from the Morning Post and others, who place the 
trio in A major of Mr. Bennett among his least happy inspi- 
rations. If the utmost perfection of grace and freshness be 
attained in the Moderato Assai, and the essence of sperkling 
playfulness be consummated in the serenade, and to conclude 
a high amount of energy and vigorous passion be accomplished 
in the Allegro Fer mo (* Fermo” is an original expletive, by the way, ) 
and we entirely think that each and all of these has been achieved, 
we cannot for the life of us, perceive wherein lies the weakness of 
this trio. We, no less than the Post, “are determined to do can- 
did justice to everything that proceeds from the accomplished mind 
of this elegent musician,” (ihe elegant mind of this accomplished 
musician would have been better) and we, unlike the Post, are 
bound to say of the ¢rio in A—not that it “is the weakest compo- 
sition of its author,” which is preposterous, but that it is, 
while one of the lightest and least elaborate, one of the most 

charming, melodious, and captivating. A new theory of tune has 


lately arisen which would put the Moderato Assai of this trio out of 
the plea of melody. We do not understand this new theory of tune ; 








but we hurl defiance at it by retorting that the Moderato Assat is, 
from the first bar to the last, one continuous stream of melody “ia 
many voices.” Of course the execution of the trio was perfection: 
What less could be expected at the fingers of the composer ‘hime 
self, and of his ancieut fellow-students of the Academy, Messrss 
Blagrove and Lucas? It was listened to with attention, and 
liberally applauded. The serenade created the most lively sen- 
sation. 

The second part must be shortly dismissed. The Allegreito 
scherzando, in B minor, of Mendelssohn’s fine duet was deliciously 
played, and encored. Nothing to our ears can be more thoroughly 
captivating and beautiful than the Allemande and Courante’ of 
Handel’s fifth suite. This was positively enchanting. We think 
less of the air varié, “ ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith ;” but Mr 
Bennett’s delightful playing won rapturous applause in> this 
well-known composition. We liked Mr. Hobbs’s singing very 
much, but Webbe’s song not a bit. The C sharp minor, one of the 
most perfect of Beethoven’s sonatas, in the fantasia style, was 
siabectioully executed by Mr. Bennett. The slow movement 
at the commencement touched every heart. The minuet and trio, 
in D flat, were rendered with a world of graceful playfulness’; and 
the magnificent finale, taken with prodigious speed, made a splendid 
climax to an exceeding thoroughly intelleetual enjoyment. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burnine or THE THEATRE AT CarLsRUHE.—The extent 
of dreadful calamity, which has lately filled the papers inevery 
quarter, has now been ascertained. Nearly two hundred per- 
sons have been burned, or suffocated, the greater number of 
them being women, apprentices and children. In the dead- 
house in the churchyard the scene is described as awful and 
horrible. Half bodies, broken limbs, heads mutilated, trunks 
roasted, all incapable of identification present a spectacle too 
shocking for humanity to contemplate. The whole city is in 
the greajest consternation. So great and terrible an affliction 
has not visited Carlsruhe within the memory of living man. 

Ancient Concerts.—The concerts for the remainder of 
the season are fixed for their date.—April 21 ; May 5 and 19; 
June 2, 16 and 30. The Messiah will be performed for the 
Royal Society of Musicians’ Fund on the 14th of July. The 
dates have been changed in consequence of the General Fast 
having been fixed for March the 24th. 

Witson 1x Paris.—Mr Wilson gave his first entertainment 
on the Songs of Scotland in Paris on Monday last, when his 
Songs were received with much enthusiasm. Some of the 
Jacobite ones raised his audience quite to a fureur, and the 
dialogue songs, which he makes so graphic, such as “ Saw ye 
my wee thing ?’—‘‘ Hame cam our gudeman at e’en,” &c.; 
seemed to afford great delight as well as amusement. Mr. 
Wilson has been engaged for several of the Nobility and 
Gentry’s Soirées. He will, we understand, resume his enter- 
tainments in the Music Hall, London, on Easter Monday. 
Mr. Edward Land accompanies Mr. Wilson as usual. 

Joseru Joacutm.—This little violinist who gave proofs of 
such extraordinary ability and accomplishment two years ago 
when in London, is likely to return this season. He has been 
lately playing at Dresden Mendelssohn's Violin Concerts with 
the greatest success, and is now engaged in writing two con- 
certs himself, which he will play in public if he comes,here, 
(Morning Herald. ) 

Tur First PutHarmonic Concert takes place on Mon- 
day evening. The programme contains some interesting fea- 
tures, but the form is novel in respect to the order of the 
pieces, and there is only one overture. We are not sure that 
we shall be able to approve of the eneroachment on former 


models. 
Mr. W. V. Wattace.—We are happy to state that .the 
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accomplished composer of Maritana is better, and fair hopes 
are entertained of his speedy convalescence. Mr. Wallace is 
still, however, seriously afflicted with inflammation of the 
eyes. 

ee great basso will be here in April to sing 
in Mendelssohn's Elijah, and to fulfil his engagement with 
Mr. Lumley. With him will come the brothers Helmesberger; 
two very young and talented violinists, from Vienna. . 

A Deer Critic.—A writer in the Morning Chronicle, in 
réndering account of a performance at the French Plays, sets 
out with a series of assertions which are evidently intended 
as a philosophic ‘ show off,”—‘‘ The life of a Frenchman” 
says he is a vaudeville. He lives in three acts—walks about 
in an actor's dress more or less soiled. Tohim, in its most 
literal sense, ‘all the world’s a stage’ but it is a vaudeville 
stage, modelled after the fashion of the Theatre des Varietés.” 
Just as well might he begin his article thus: —‘‘ The life of a 
Frenchman is not a vaudeville. He does not live in three 
acts—nor walks about in an actor’s dress, more or less soiled. 
To him, in his most literal sense “all the world is not a stage,” 
and much less a vaudeville stage, modelled after the fashion of 
the Theatre des Varietés.’ There would be just as much 
truth in the one as in the other and just as much nonsense. 
The thing as it stands is a fine specimen of penny—a lining 
without any news in it, a sort of literary vomit, brought up by 
the emetic of pelf or the itch seribendi. And of such stuff, 
alas! is too much of our “ criticism” manufactured. The 
same writer concludes his notice by informing us that M. 
Alcide Tousez *‘ was called before the curtain after it fell,” as 
though he could possibly be called before the curtain before it 
fell! But the sentence makes two lines more, and is set off 
by a new par :—the criticism altogether occupied some fourth 
of a colum. 

Mrs. Butter (formerly Fanny Kemble) has been engaged 
by Mr. Maddox, for the Princess’s Theatre, and she will appear 
there soon after Easter. The Mrs, Butler who gave dramatic 
readings at the Hanover Rooms, last week, is the widow of 
the late Mr. Samuel Butler, the actor. 

Mrtopists.—Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett and Signor Emi- 
liani the voilinist have been invited to dine with the Melodists’ 
Club, on the 30th inst. 

~Mr. Kearnes.—We are glad to hear that the concert which 
is to take place on Wednesday next, for the benefit of the late 
Mr. Kearnes’s family, promises to be well attended. 

Camsrince.—Should a general election not take place, the 
installation of H. R. H. the Prince Consort will take place 
early in July, at Cambridge, followed by a musical festival ; 
but nothing as yet has been decided upon, 

MENDELSSOHN is expected to arrive in London about the 
13th of April, for the purpose of superintending the per- 
formance of his oratorio, Elijah, at Exeter Hall, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; on which occasion the orchestra 
will be much enlarged, especially in the instrumental depart- 
ment. The composer has made many important alterations 
in the oratorio since it was performed at Birmingham last 
August. 

THe Catcu Cuvs held its first meeting at the Thatched 
House Tavern on the 5th inst., and the Round Catch and 
Canon Club has resumed its re-unions at the Freemason’s 
Tavern. The Glee Club will dine this day at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Sir Felix Booth, Bart, President. 

Satvt.—This tenor has taken his farewell benefit at the 
Italian Opera in St. Petersburgh, and will soon be on his way 
to England, He is engaged by the Russian management at 
a salary of £1,000 for four months. 


























































Tamsurrnt has artived in Paris from St. Petersburgh ‘in 
excellent health. He will be in London forthwith. “°° 

Atsoni.—This contralto, who is engaged by the Covent 
Garden Company, is daily expected in London... Critics are 
equally wars about her personal and mental accomplishments, 

Mr. Henry Puuuxips performed on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings at the theatre, Canterbury. taking his favourite parts 
Tom Tug, in The Waterman, and Steady, in Thz Quaker. The 
houses have been excellent, considering the time of yeat and 
season. Mr. Phillips’s reception was highly flattering, and his 
performances were much applauded. On Wednesday evening 
M1. Phillips sungat the Literary Institution, Gravesend , aad on 
Thursday, at the Rosemary Branch, Peckham. The favourite 
barytone seems in great request at present. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THe GenTLEMAN who applies to us for the Hon. Mrs. Norton's address, 
must applu to Bentley or Colburn. Mrs, Norton, we are sorry to e 
is not at present, a contributor to the ‘‘ Musical World.” d 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortés. 
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ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 


Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 


(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 


These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned ; 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The bag house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, * 
MR. STERNDALE BENNETT 


Begs to announce that his 
Third Performance of Classical Pianoforte Music 
Will be held in the above Rooms, 
On TUESDAY EVENING, the 23rd instant, 


On which occasion he will be assisted by several eminent Vocal and Instrumental 
artists. Further particulars will be duly anno’ + Tickets, hatf-a-Guinea each 
may be had at Mr. BENNETTS’ residence, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, and 
at all the Music Shops. 


Messrs. BRAHAM’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Mr. H. BRAHAM and Mr, CBRAHAM’¢ 


Benefit Concert, 
On TUESDAY EVENING, Marcu 23rp, 


On which occasion the following eninent talent will appear:—Miss Dolby, 
Mrs. Newton, Miss Ransford, Mr. Braham, Mr. H. Braham, Mr. C. Braham, and 
the celebrated Ethiopian Serenaders—Peli, Harrington, White, St aud 














» Conductor, Mr, Brivley Richards. Doors open at half. 
Concert to commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets may be o! 
Royal » 33, Old Street; and at the Box-office. 
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.ROYAL, ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT CARDEN, 
Established for the purpose of rendering a more perfect performance of the 
LYRIC DRAMA 

_ Than has hitherto heen attained in this country. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF MR. BEALE. 
The Nobility, Gentry, and Patrons of Music, are respectfully informed, that the 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 

Will Open the First Week in April. © 


to be had at the Box-office, Bow Street; at Cramer, Beale, and 


Co.'s, 201, Regent Street; and at all the libraries. 


GOOD PIANOFORTES CHEAP 


The largé and valuable STOCK of PIANOFORTES mannfactured by 
ZEITTER & CO., 
IS NOW SELLING OFF, 


At 4, New Cavendish Street; Portland Place, London, 
of a Dissulution of Partnership. The Instruments, consisting of 
1 and rosewood Grands, Semm-Grands, Cabinet, Cottage, and Picco! 
h the patent Soundin Board, Metallic Pinte Chee! Action, and all 
the latest bee pipes ne The nofortes by ZEITTER and Co. bave 
4 ed a preference among a nobility and gentry, having been honored 
th the 7 ot Her Majesty the Queen, the Duchess of sutherland, &c. 
The peculiar construction of the-Sounding- Board insures their greater durability 
firm tone is well known, Parties desirous of possessing one of these 
r Instruments, may now purchase the same on very pp at term 
heretofore from 120 to 146 146 Guineas, are now selling at £50 to #70, an 
others in proportion. othe premises No. 5 have been recently closed. 


LINDSAY SLOPER’S 
‘Shiny and last Soiree 


CLASSICAL PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 
WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 
On THURSDAY EVENING, Manrcun 18. 
Mr. SLorer will be assisted at this Soirée by Miss Dosy, de STERNDALE 
Bennett, Rovusse.ot, DeLorrre, and Pier 


Pomally Bae to admit three to one Soirée, One Guinea ee; and Le 
tickets pyrite: be had of Messrs. Cramer, BEALE, and Co. ; 
] 








allege ~ i Mr. Linpsay SLopsr, 7, Southwick Place, 
Park Square. 


Hyde 





FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Gentry. 


TO. THE LADIES.——Wonderful and Important Discovery. 


COCEKEBURN'S 
Rs IENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, 


| aienost instantaneously cutaneous freckles, pimples, spots, | 

by skin, After 1S Ro ad of the Boranke Extract, 

ph po wonderful change will be perceived, and in the 
course of @ the will assume a beau tifl transparent roseate 


Sra acai wil 40 apply is <6 the most le nature, and the 
i wonder 


efficacy. Prepared only, and sold whole- 
—— H; J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; 
and Sons, Farrin don-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. a. and 48. 6d. 
3 7 ford-street ; Keating, St. Paul’s Church as 
68, Cornhill ; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxiord street ; Geer ent Co. 
ude ; Rdwards, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Prout, 229, Strand ; and of all ot M 
Chemists ud Perfumers in the ki ingdom- 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Ts acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
cerauseeyy ngers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
throats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
man others, from MADAME ANNa BisHoP:— 

AB. $iR,—I am happy. to say that all I have heerd respecting the 
of Dr. Storseno’s celebrated LozeNnGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
ling mysel! very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 

bos Be of the Lozengts, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from ielaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP.” 

* 1¢th November 18e6.—Jermyn Sueet.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. fsui’s Chuiehyard ; Sanger, ind 











+ = ab some Me faiieay, eee -street; and retail by all respectable 


SACRED. HAR MONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


—-_---eo 
On FRIDAY EVENING, March 19, 2 
Will be performed, for the first time by the Society, Handel’s Oratorio 


BELSHAZZAR, 
Principal Vocal Performers :— Miss pene gh ny HE M. B. lesa L be 
Mr. and Mr. a ag Pies lose parry 
ele Arad Bowley, vas; Mr. Mr Mitchell is chart nd of Bs 
Sellers; 0 i 
pe tek, Strand "opposite f: THOMAS art Hed Se. 





Mr. N. J. SPORLE’S 
Grand Koenting Concert, 


AT THE LONDON TAVERN, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
TUESDAY, March 16th, 1847. 


Vocal—Mesdames DOLBY. THORNTON, M. O’Connor, A. Newron, M. Rosé, 
Messrs. N. J. Sporux, G. Genoe, SaHovsaioce, RansvorDd, TURNER, 
RoBinson, F, Smit, and JoHN Parry. Instrumental—Frepericxn Cuat- 
TERTON, Canre, G Cass, SEDGWICcK, Warp, Ly Miss B. WILLIAMS. 
Conductor. Wines Lo. ‘lickets, 38, 6d. each ; had of Mr: Srosus, 
18, Mabledon Place, Burvon Crescent; the Musical uaiteun and the Londen 
Tavern. . 








PIANOFORTES FOR SALE, 

A very superior and powertn toned 63 Octave Rosewood COTTAGE, 
and Ce., with metallic string plate, check action, &c., cost «0 guineas.as time 
-_* and will now be sold for half that sum ; ane elegant ag ten ape CABINET, 

63 octaves, with all the latest im ruvement: » onl a. COTTAGE; 
14 guineas; a 6-OCTAVE SQUARE, ao ete Ret metallic spring plate 
only #@18., cost 52 guineas; a 54 D ‘Also, a variety of new a 
improved CABINET, COTTAGE, tnd PICCOLO | PIANOFORTES, from 25 guiness 
each. Packed free of expense. 

C. SCOTCHER, 


(from Collard and Colldrd’s), 60, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
PIANOFORTES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE: 


Zeitter 


niet. 
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“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING. CROSS. - 


description. of CONCERT PRINTING. blic or Private, contitting 
of Pl eae Notes, Tickers, FonrrHe ere &c., are 4 \ 
expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 


WwW. 8. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HFR MAJESTY’S THEATRE 2] YEARS! 


Where also may be had “The Musical World,” and all edies, 
Plays, Farces, Buriesques, and the whole of Webster’s unique ey Aen 


MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. Pea 4: 

ate- street, in submitting their improved KLECTRO-GALV. ES, 
ome to state, that they have availed themselves of the Retein of De la Riy: 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with & 
the required intensity and quantity of e for medical use, thereb 
ing a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, —_ placing in ite Ee 
an effective, powerful, and sim: tha 
notice. and without trovble.— 





solving Whee, Saptomnentny &c.) manufactured and eon by Horne, 4 
ana Wood, successors to Kdward ¥almer, 123, New, , Lo 
oreign @ remittance or ys yment 
promptly attended to, * = Landon 
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THOMAS BAKER’S 
MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 


We JYURREN 


Has the honor to announce, that he has just published the above work, which 
he flatters himself will be found the desideratum so long sought after by the 
rofession. Notwithstanding the improvements that , be, taken place in 
ianoforte Playing within the“last ten years, no deviation has been made in 
the system of teaching from Tutors of the Old School; in consequence, many 
giftea with brilliant talents have ,been unable to execute the music of the 
present day. For this reason the 


MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the greatest success from the elite of the 
profession, who have universally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts: the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Rules for the formation of the Wand, Scales, 


PINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 


Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding to 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Illustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
MopeERN ScHooL : with Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
Herz, DonLeR, THALBERG, &c.; in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price 8s., or 15s, the entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 


AT THE :ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, ann 45, KING STREET, 


Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847. 
M. Jut1en has the honor to announce that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; ‘containing no less than 

Thirty Pieces of Vocal and Fourteen of Instrumental Music 

The greater part of which have never. before been published, the copyrights 

having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 

view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors, 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include’them in this Sélection. ; 

The I}lustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
splendid arena of the occasion of M.JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CON. 
CERTS, the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience 
in amanner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 

A splendidly-coloured Portrait of the celebrated Danseuse, Madlle. 
Fora Fassel, in the admired Pas, La Castigliani, An original subject 
“ Tue Fortune TELLER,” illustrating Baker’s beautiful ballad ef that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence ‘ of J. BRANDARD, Ese@., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this Work, and in proof of its 
vast superisrity over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe. 

It will also be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM contains some of the newest ond 
most popular productions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attractin 
the attention of the Continental diletarti. Price 18s. and £1 1s, : 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, REGENT-STREET, AND 45, K1nG-STREET. 








$0 V EREIGN 
Wife Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, 


LONDON. 





A. Bryd ker, Bart oe enry Pownall 
Sir A.B Henniker, 4 en ownal ° 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | Claude Edward Scott, sq. 


‘ore. 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant.Colone! Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 

ur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, 
Derury-CHAIRMAN, T- C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 

.» M.P. William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Asbburner, Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, an. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 
jankers, Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors, Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell. 

Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world,granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured at death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of aftording. 

It affords pertect security in a subscribed Capital, whic ntees the peat 
settlement of every claim, with participating and Son. participating rates on ¢ 
lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full amount of the 
Policy, on giving approved available security for a certain number of annual 
payments, as explained by the Prospectus. _ 

kvery facility is afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such Policies effectual securities. ’ 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly adapted for 
young lives, and for such as cannot, without inconvenience, undertake the 
payment of a fixed premium, securing at once provision in case of premature 
death, and an accumulating fund, available during life, should occasion require. 

ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCES, and Loans, on liberal terms. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with forms of ee and every information, may be 
had 6n application, either personally or by letter, at the Company’s Offices. 


The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
H. D. Davenpont, Secretary. 





THE PATENT HARMONIUM. 





This beautifal Instrument possesses the softness of the voice with the variety 
tone of every wind Instrument, as also the power of a large Organ. It is 
suitable for Sacred Music, or the Dance, and adapted for the Drawing 
Concert Room, Church or oar. Printed ulars can be had of Lur¥ 
Son, sole agents, where the PATENT HARMONIUM can be heard from 10 till ¢ 


daily ; and where can be inspectea 


LUFF & SON’S 


Elegant Assortment of PIANOFORTES, 


Made by experienced workmen, and thoroughly seasoned -wood, -all of which is 

prepared on the premises. ey are warranted to stand well in Tun and are 

prepared for extreme climates: prices one-third less than usually c’ . 
Instruments taken in exchange, and a liberal allowance to ers. 


LUFF and SON, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 





Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam ” 
by Witiiam Spencer Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish ot St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To he. had of G. Purk 
Street, Soho ; Strange, Paternoster Row ; Wisebeart, Dublin ; and all f 
—Saturday, March 13th, 1847, edit 



































































